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LATE SNOWDROPS. 


Why droop ye so, 
Pale children of the tempest and the snow— 
The first-fruits of the Spring, 
Feathers just fallen from her flying wing? 
ye t 
The star-crown that the frost about you set, 
Or are ye jealous of the violet ? 
Lift up your heads ; 
For now bright summer at a distance treads, 
And through the arches dark, 
Where grow the dank cool mosses on the bark, 
And from the thickets where the ring-doves meet, 
We hear the echoes of her hast’ning feet. 
Poor falterers! ye can but vainly wait 
So simple-hearted, in such virgin guise, 
With modest, downcast eyes, 
Patient and trembling, at her golden gate. 
We love you none the less— 
Rather the more—for you come out 
Ye are our friends when all the rest are gone ; 
And timidly our lonely feet caress, 
Even as they 
That do not in the winter fall away. 
Love such as yours, 
That through the sharp times of the frost endures, 
And changes not for all the changing skies, 
We are too slow to prize. 
Yet we will not forget 
The pale sweet face, with early tear-drops wet, 
Lifted to ours, ° 
Because of finer flowers. 
Ev'n now ye droop and die, 
And take your simple farewell of the sky ; 


Ev’n now your weary 
ibis the mossy beds ; 


° 
Shall bring your blossoms back where once they were ; 
No autumn-rain 
Shall ever waken you to life again ; 
Your very trace shall pass, 
And vanish like a shadow from the grass; 
Yet shall your memory live— 
The rather for the solace that ye gre, 
Making our hearts glad with the thought of Spring, 
When earth can spare no other living thing ; 
And when, next year, amid the fallen snow, 
We see you, where before ye used to grow, 
Ye shall come back as they 


That have been absent only for a day. F.C. W. 


> 
A STRANGE WAY TO A LEGACY. 

The year after the general peace was the first of my travels. 

I was just twenty-two, and thought myself lucky when, early 

in the summer of 1816, my uncle sent me to be his nt and 

representative in the house of Skinderkin and Co. e firm 

part German, and part 


were fur-merchants—part Russian, 
English. It was indeed rather a company, and a ve compo- 
Ido not remember half their names. They had 


RE 
7 site one. 
partners in all the Baltic, Dutch, and German towns, not to 
= of London, where my uncle represented them in King 
illiam Street; but the fountain-head of the house was in St. 
ee ’ we thither he sent me. 
P ought I was going to see the world, and be a t man ; 
indeed, havin, Tittle pow a olin with the said eat enter- 
tained secret designs oflording it over the Russian and German 
clerks, for all the company had their national representatives 
in the chief house, a I was appointed to the English depart- 
ment. I got a great deal of good advice, and a lar, supply of 
congratulations on the position I was to occupy. My maiden 
aunts counselled me to conduct myself pon ; my - 
mother recommended me not to grow too pa | ; and the cu- 
rate of their church in Hampstead gave me serious admonitions 
against being perverted to the Greek Church. 
I set out with all the weight of my own importance and 
these sage counsels. I arrived safely, though a vo to St. 
Petersburg was mo joke in those days, and got oh ly loca- 
ted in the house of Skinderkin. It was large snanme to satisfy 
my fondest expectations, and stood close on the Neva, that 
t and ou ling part of St. Petersburg, said to have 
been the site of an an village, the whole of ahone inhabi- 
‘ants perished in the adjoining marsh, when the city had to be 
built at any cost of life or labour, and Peter the Great wielded 
atonce the trowel and the knout for his subjects’ encourage- 
ment. The nobility had built their palaces there in Peter's 
‘me ; but partly the moving habits of the Russians, partly the 
‘nundations to which it was particularly subject, made them 
lon the quarter early in the reign of Catharine II. Mer- 
chants and traders of the first class then took possession ; the 
Palaces were turned into stores and warehouses, from which 
the noble proprietors drew considerable additions to their in- 
comes, in the shape of rent; and in one of the largest and 
grandest, and Co. had located themselves. In such 
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noble rooms, galleries, and corridors, was business never before 
done. Such quantities of fur, from , Lapland, Siberia, 
aad a oes hae be stored, booked, and 























shipped, I had never dreamed of. Nevertheless, the proverb, 
that far-off fowls have fair feathers, was strikingly illustrated 
of my St. Peters appointment. In the first 
, the t was plined after the old Russian 
hion, invented in the Tartar times, when every warehouse 
had to be a fortress, and every merchant a sort of military 
freemason. We all worked and boarded on the premises, but 
the work and the boarding were carried on in a dreary peni- 
tential style—silent, secret, and systematic—a happy mixture 
of the house of correction, the monastery, and the barrack. 
The hours were kept with regulation strictness. The meals 
| were announced by the tolling of a great bell, which’ might 
have served for anybody’s funeral. Every desk and stool was | 
partitioned off its neighbour; sub. and superior sat like s0 | 
am J prisoners in solitary confinement, except that they could 
partly see, and all watched each other. Then, as to lording it 
over the Russian and German clerks, not one of them could 
speak English. I knew nothing of Russian or German—it is 
not easy lording it without speech—but somehow I discovered 
that every soul of them cordially despised me, because my 
uncle was known to have the smallest stake in the firm. 

I think that fact was first made plain to me by my senior in 
the English department ; which, let me observe, consisted only 
of him and myself. He had come from Yorkshire, and his 
name was H ff—a title which sounded so aristocratic in 
the ears of the Russians, that they entertained a general 
respect for him. But had the Fates so willed it, Hardface 


till apprised by the mirror; and, still more astonishing, she 
was to Hardstaff. Their talk was low and earnest, 
and I must confess to listening: but they spoke in Russian. 
However, the eye sometimes thes duty for the ear ; by its help, 
and the lowness of the partition, I discovered, to my unquali- 
fied amazement, that they were talking of myself. How I 
learned the fact, it would puzzle me now to tell: I think it 
was by neers © the lady’s look. Hardsta‘f's flinty visage 
never told tales; but when they had spoken for a few minutes, 
he raised his voice, and said, in the tone of civil command in 
which he was pleased to address me: “ Mr. Summerville, have 
the goodness to bring me the invoice of those seal-skins to be 
sent to our house in London.” It was then about furs the 
had been talking. Did the lady want to buy some of the seal- 
skins that were packed up and almost ready for shipping to 
my uncle? No matter; it would give me an opportunity of 
getting a better sight of her. I had to pass her with the in- 
voice, and that nearer view showed me that not only she was 
a very pretty woman, but als} that I had seen the same face 
some days before looking out at a window of one of the great 
palaces in the wide and windy square of the Admiralty. The 
lady looked at me now most graciously, and when I acknow- 
] her presence with my best bow, said, in very good 
| English for a foreigner: “I am sorry, sir, to be the cause of 
giving you so much trouble.” 

I had not heard my native English forg@wo months, except 
from the dry, disagreeable Hardstaff, and could have danced 





would have been a more suitable appellation, for I never saw 
aman who looked as like having been hewn, and not very 
| carefully either, out Of a granite rock. He had been forty 
| Years in Russia; and although my own stay was not long 
enough to prove it by personal experience, I believe there is 
something in that select climate which Russianises men of all 
countries. The process had been effectual on my Yorkshire 
friend, though nobody could be prouder of his British birth, and 
more particularly of his native county. -Wwas a 
genuine subject of the Czar, in craft, cunning, and cold readi- 
ness for everything that might serve his own interest, no mat- 
ter whose it injured. He had sat so long beside the stove, 
dealt so long with fur-traders, and lived under the discipline of 
the house, that his manner and, I believe, his mind, had taken 
the frozen mechanical tone of a Russian official. Natural dis- 
position had probably a good deal to do with it. I never saw 
the man smile, except at somebody being overreached ; and 
next to the furs, the great business of his life was to take and 
keep other people down. I will do him the justice to say he 
was an adept in both departments. His long aequaintance 
| and large experience of the trade made him an authority even 
| With his employers. He had their confidence in other respects 
|to a degree which was generally known, though not made 
public. In no country are there more unayowed influences at 
| work than in Russia. Hardstaff was not the head of the 
| house ; the department in which he overtly acted was the least 
| considerable, but everybody about the premises was aware 
| that his opinion was asked on the most important transactions, 
| that he was note-taker and spy-general tor all his superiors ; 
jand though the pleasing of him was an impossible aspiration, 
it was highly imprudent to incur his ill-will. 

For myself, I had come to be my uncle’s representative, and the 
old gentleman in King William Street was an acknowledged 
partner; but Hardstaff was so well established by forty years 
of sorting furs, writing beside the stove, not to speak of spying 
and being consulted, he knew so much that I did not, and he 
was determined never should, and business was so differently 
London, that I settled into 





-room. 

let the walls, which were magnifi- 
ey peers and in one corner there were marks as if a 
wi had stood there. Of course, my desk was shut in by 
arough wooden partition; but it only went half-way to the 
roof, and by stretching up a little, I could see all that came 
and went, without, as I thought, being observed. Hardstaff 
had the same advantage, but he never appeared to make use 
of it. - Hour after hour, I have seen him sitting over his book, 
registering sables, ermines, and black-fox skins, specimens of 
which lay on the desk before him, without listing his eyes or 
moving a muscle. As for speaking to me, Hardstaff never did 
such a thing, except when, much against my inclination, I had 
to ask him some question about the business on hand. Then 
his answer was given in the shortest possible compass, and the 
most unintelligible terms he could devise. It was a case of 
hatred at first sight. Hardstaff did not approve of my com- 
ing; he wanted no Englishman there but himself, and I can 
vouch there was no love lost on my side; but he was not the 
man to quarrel or be quarrelled with. 

We were seated at our respective desks—I ought to say in 
our cells—one morning. It was summer-time, being the be- 
ginning of July ; but summer in St. Petersburg means one long 

azy twilight, with the sun seen through it something like our 
red harvest-moon, en ary’ or lower in the sky according to the 
hours of the day, with a yt egy atmosphere, not unlike 
what we have in England before a thunder-storm ; in short, 
just the sort of a time in which to get lazy, and do nothing at 
all. The strange length of mm dreary mode of life, 
my own strangership in that foreiga lund, where I knew 
neither man nor language, had made me heartily tired of my 
St. Petersburg appointment, which looked so grand in pros- 
t. I had delivered five letters of introduction at as many 
ouses of my uncle’s mercantile acquaintance, was assured of 
igh consideration by every one of them, and never heard an- 
other word or sign of their existence. I had walked round 
the magnificent streets and squares of palaces which distin- 
ish the Russian capital ; I had peeped into the dense pine- 
orests which grow so close upon them; I had looked at the 
mujecks’ huts beside the sluggish Neva, the t rs gree 
warehouses, and the ve ty shipping which high tides 
brought under their windows. I gone to the theatre, and 
enormously for a bad seat; 1 had gone to the coffee- 
ouses, and got disgusted with popular habits. I hada general 
commeuen that everybody was eens me = of doors, and 
every’ watching me within, and any apo! to get back 
to King William Street would have been dsend. + this 
frame of mind I was sitting, and making believe to write, that 
dim, sultry day of the northern summer, when one of the op- 
|posite mirrors, which happened to stand higher than my 
icades, showed me that a woman had actually entered the 
room. 

I would as soon have expected to see a bird of paradise asa 
female face in that establishment ; all our tables were spread, 
| and, I believe, our cuisine and laundry done by men ; but there 
| Was a woman dressed in what I instinctively knew to be the 
| first fashion out of Paris, not thirty at the outside calculation, 





| With finely moulded features for a Russian, a soft, fair com- 
| plexion, light-blue eyes, and hair of a golden yellow. She had 
| come in so ly, that I was not aware of her entrance 


for joy on the spot to hear it uttered from those rosy lips; but 

| as it was not desirable to be thought insane, I kept my British 
omer as weil asI could,and stammered out : “ No trouble 
at all.” 

| “You are very good,” said the lady. “ Might I ask if you 

| have been long in St. Petersburg ?” 

| “Only two months,” said I. 

ee how do you like it?” * 

| “IT have scarcely had time to know.” 

“ Well, it is true you English are sensible people, and do not 
make up your minds in a hurry. I have a great respect for the 
English”—how well she spoke our language !—“I had a gov- 
erness of your nation, the best creature in the world. What 
trouble she took to teach me the little English [know!” 

“Her trouble was well bestowed, madame,” said I, havin, 
by this time got up my courage and my manners; “ you spe 
it like a native.” povind 

“I did not know that Englishmen could flatter, said the 
lady, with the sweetest smile; and before I had time to rebut 
the charge, she added : “ But tell me how you like the society 
here?” 

“T have seen very little as yet, madame.” : 
| “Ah, perhaps you have no friends or relations in the city 
| “None, ame ; I am quite a stranger.” 
| $he looked at me so kindly, so sympathisingly, I could have 
| stood there for a fortnight; but Hardstaff handed me back the 
| invoice, saying with his accustomed frost: “It is all right ; 
| and as I was expected to rétire to my desk, I did so with an- 
| other bow, to which the ang made a polite acknowledgment, 
| talked a few minutes more in Russ with Hardstaff, and went 
out as noiselessly as she had entered. a 

From that hour, Hardstaff grew more familiar and commu- 
nicative with me, as if he had found out that I might be eon- 
si somebody. His society was about as pleasant as the 
fruit of a crab-tree; but I had no a 5 as =f and 
wanted to what he knew oa e lady. For once 
in his life, Hardstaif wegen willing to. give the desired infor- 
mation. He told me was the Countess Rozenki, a widow, 

bel 


pe ane bn Sam Pees 
thonia. her to warehouse 
by ing me know a ha been th Palace, and 

Sos eal ee eleped Be By wae had come See 
tate most fertile in furs, which countess owned in the - 
ernment of “ It is not exactly her own,” said Hard- 
staff, “ but properly belongs to her husband’s nephew. She is 





Pu 


his guardian, ever, and that is nearly as good as owner- 
ship in Russia.” ; 
me days is, on an afternoon when Hardstaff, by a 


most unusual chance, was not at his desk, I was sitting with 
the pen in my Sager, and the account-book before me, won- 
dering if she would come again in my time, when there was a 
slight creak of the door, a light rustle of silk, the prettiest tin- 
kle on the brass rail of the stove, and there stood Madame Ro- 
zenki. 
“ Ah, my English friend,” she said, smiling with accustomed 
sweetness as I presented myself, “ how glad I am to see you 
once again! Shake hands; they always shake hands in your 
y,don't they? My governess told meso How T long 
dr 





country 
to visit 

It is to be hoped that I shook the small delicate hand, co- 
| vered with lemon-coloured kid, as fashion then required, with 
| becoming grace and ardour. I know that I was intensely” 

dum She inquired for Mr. Hardstaff. I told her all 
knew about him. She just hinted that her business was not 
very important or her time pressing. I of course offered her 
the best seat the place afforded, to await his return, and we 
got into conversation. : 

As far as my memory serves me it, was regularly opened by 
her ladyship inquiring once again how I liked the society or 
St. Petersburg. As we had shaken hands, and she had such a 
respect for the English, I relieved my mind by telling her the 
exact truth—that I knew nobody, and nobody knew me; that 
I had not a soul to speak to bnt Hardstaff, and was heartily 
tired and sick of my situation. The lady seemed to enter into 
my feelings to a degree which enchanted me, young as J was. 

“Far from your relations, and without friends in a strange 
city,” she said, “ with no associate but the old man who sits at 
that desk—it is a hard trial. And you can’t return to England 
without your uncle’s permission, of course ?” 

“No,” said I; “and he is a man to whom I should not wish 
to complain of solitude: he would laugh ai me for being 
childish, and bid me mind my business.” __ : 

“ Ah, those money-making men think of nothing but 
business,” said the countess. , tell me now, should you 
like to see society? I mean first-class company—the world of 
fashion in St. Petersburg.” : 5 

“Your ladyship, I am not accustomed to fashionable life ; I 
have never been anything but a merchant's clerk.” 

“Yes; but you have a genteel air, and might be made pre- 
sentable,” she said, surveying me from head to foot with a look 
of the most candid and Kindly patronage ; “ and as you are so 
lonely, if you will be a good boy, and come to my house to- 
| morrow evening, you will see a select circle of my best friends. 
| It is only quadrilles, cards, and supper.” bask 

Was t Fer or did a Russian countess actually invite 
me out of Skinderkin and Co.'s counting-house to quadrilles, 
cards, and supper? Then what apparel had I to appear in at 
the Rozenki Palace? Evening-dress had never been counted 
among the requisites of my existence, and in the confusion of 
these thougbts I could only stammer out: “ Much obliged to 
your ladyship, but ——” * < 

“ You are of your dress, young man,” said the coun} 
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tess, laying her small hand lightly on my arm, and loo me 
archly in the face; “ well, don’t disturb yourself about that ; 
we can do fairies’ work at the Rozenki palace, and you shall 
be my Cinderella. Just step round to the tea-shop in the lane 
behind your warehouse, about seven to-morrow evening; you 
will find a carriage waiting there; step into it; it will bring 
you to the palace. The footman will show you a dressing- 
room, where you will find everything requisite for a gentle- 
man’s toilet ; then ring the bell, and the footman will conduct 
you to my salon.” . 

I do not remember what I said by way of thanks and ac- 
knowledgment for this, it was so unlike anything I had ever 
met with, so far out of the common course; yet where was the 
young man in my position who would have refused ? 





“ Oh, never mind,” said the countess, cutting me short with 


another light pat on the arm ; “ you will be kind to some Rus- | fairy-land: the splendid dresses, the magnificent rooms, the | 


all the talking, and at last she conducted me back to the salon, 
and set me down between two very plain and very large young 
women, with an astonis' amount of feathers and diamonds. 
They both talked to me with great civility, of course; I did 
not understand a word, but replied with nods and smiles,which 
seemed quite satisfactory. People came and came until the | 
rooms were full. 1 saw officers in Russian uniform, with stars | 
and ribbons on their breasts, and ladies in all sorts of finery, | 
but there was not a pretty woman in the room exeept Madame 
Rozenki. She presented me to everybody; they all took as | 
much notict of me as if I had been a foreign prince on my 
travels. 

I did whatever she bade me, which she did, of course, by | 
signs ; played cards with three old ladies, danced with two young | 
ones, handed herself to the supper-table, and felt myself in 











and two heiresses from Moscow had admired it, and I made a 
bold attempt to direct her attention to the meaning of the 

sage written, and its suitability to my peculiar case, by sa : 
“ How do you like the lines I selected ”” 

“ Ah, they are moving,” said the countess, with a very em- 
barrassed look. “ You should not have written them ; I must 
not hear such things: you do not know all; 1 am an unhappy 
woman :” here she sighed deeply. 

“You unhappy, madame?” said I, coming a step or two 
nearer, for the opportunity was not to be lost. 

“ Yes,” said the countess, casting her eyes to the ground: 
“but do not ask me; I cannot tell you; yet you are the only 
person on whom I can depend.” Her eyes were raised now, 
and looking me keenly in the face: “ Will you do me a ser- 
vice?” 

“ At the risk of my life, madame,” said I, and the offer was 


sian, perhaps, who may be lonely in England, when you have | hum of conversation, and the crowd of faces, were all so new, | honestly made. 
inherited your uncle’s business, and become a = merchant. | so different from my counting-house life, that the whole seemed | 


You won't forget to be at the tea-shop by seve 
for that old man any longer. Good-bye.” 


“ Well, I believe you; but fortunately there is no such risk 


I can’t wait | like a dazzling dream. At last, the company began to scatter | requisite ; all I want you to do is to make a fair copy of this 
| away ; the daylight had waned and come again, as it does be- | paper ;” and she produced from her pocket a pretty large one, 


She shook hands with me once more, and was going, when | tween eleven and one at that season. The countess whispered | neatly folded. “ You see,” she continued, spreading it open 


a sudden thought seemed to strike her. “ My friend, 


forgot | to me in a corner that I had better get home ; my own clothes | before me, “ it is a law-paper, absolutely necessary in a vei 


to ask ohe thing,” she said, turning at the door; “can you | were in the dressing-room, and the footman would show me | important suit—one which may result in riches or ruin. 7 


speak French ?” 


| out; that was after a good many ladies and gentlemen I 


“No, madame,” ic I, blushing to the very roots of my | taken an almost affectionate leave of me. I went up’ accord- 


hair, as I recollected 


must give it up to the court ; but as it might be lost, or get into 
my enemy’s hands, an accurate copy would be of the greatest 


hat that was the language of good society | ingly, re-dressed, was shown out at the back-gate, found my |importance tome. Family reasons make it unadvisable to in- 


in Russia; but my school-days had been in the time of the long | way to the lane, got in by the broken conservatory, but could | trust such a paper to any clerk or lawyer, but I can trust you. 
war, when French was neither so common nor so requisite as not fall asleep till about half an hour before the great bell sum- | If you will take the trouble of copying it, word for word, letter 
it has since become to men of business. moned us all to our places of business. I made up for it by | for letter, in your own clear beautiful hand, I will never forget 

“Do you understand it at all?” and her look grew keenly | sleeping over the desk that day. Our work was slowly as well the obligation.” 
inquiring. jas cheerlessly done. If Hardstaff observed anything, ke made| An instantaneous offer to do that or anything else she wanted, 

“ Not a word, madame.” |no remark; if he had, I should not have minded it; my head | was the only reply I could make. 

“That is unfortunate ; everybody of fashion speaks French | was full of the Rozenki Palace, the fine company, and the| “Thank you, thank you,” said the countess, placing the 
here, and very few understand English ; besides, nothing could | countess. I have said she was a pretty won; t had no | paper in my hand, which, by the by, she pressed. “ You are 
convince them that you had not been brought up a mere pea- | doubt that she was rich, and it was impossible to doubt the in- | the only man in the world from whom I could ask such a ser- 
sant—a boor, you understand, if you could not speak French ; | terest she had in me. Nothing in the world would have taken | vice, and to your honour and discretion I can trust for keeping 
but there is one expedient which has just occurred to me; you | me out of St. Petersburg now ; I had come to a new life in the | the secret. 1 know it, I know it,” she continued, cutting short 
will pretend to be dumb. I know you are clever enough to | strange northern climate. Madame Rozenki was the first wo- | my protestations of prudence in all that concerned her. “ When 
act a part; it will be no loss, as you cannot understand what | man I had ever seriously thought of, and how could I help it, | do you think you can get it finished” 
is spoken; but, remember, not a sound before my guests or | under the circumstances ? “To-morrow,” said I, glancing hastily over the paper ; it was 
servants; it might bring us both to be talked of,and I wantto| The very next day, Hardstaff was gone from his desk again. | large, a folio sheet of parchment, and written in the old Sla- 
let you see society. Good-bye.” | I fancied he had taken to the tea-shop, and thought it, beneath | vonic character, which is still employed in Russian jaw and 

The door had closed upon her exit before I had well com- | him to be known. Gone he was, however, in the afternoon; | theology. 

rehended the curious arrangement, but the more I thought of | and with the same creak, rustle, and knock, in came the coun-| “ Well, to-morrow evening bring it to my house; the foot- 
t, the more clever and advantageous it seemed. The Countess | tess. She made no excuse, did not ask for Hardstaff, but sat | man will admit you at the back-gate, and 1 will explain every- 
Rozenki had evidently taken an interest inme ; was it friendly ? | down at once, and began talking to me; how I liked her party | thing to you in my own boudoir. Be particular in copying 
was it more than that? A rich and childless widow, young |—what I thought of the ladies—did I know what any of them | this;” and she pointed to some words like a signature at the 
and beautiful, moreover, had taken it into her head to show | had said of me, and would I like to come again. jend of the paper. “Good-bye; I must go. Come between 
me good society, and make me presentable. The chance was| I did my best to answer in a truthful manner, particularly | seven and eight;” and the countess was out of the door before 








worth following up, whatever it might lead to. Hardstaff 
came in about an hour after, but of course he heard nothing 


went for walks, or to see their friends; the lazy ones went to 
bed : some Russians can do a wondrous deal of sleeping. 


Having pondered and congratulated myself on the invitation, | 


and given the porter a silver rouble, to take no notice of my 
movements—a Russian understands such matters without 
speech—I went forth at seven on the following evening, as if 
to take my accustomed walk, and in front of the tea-shop there 
stood a carriage—a very handsome one, but with no crest on 
its panels, and what [ have often remarked in struck me 
forcibly on this occasion : though the usual class of customers 
were coming and going to the shop, though dirty children 
layed about, and lazy men sat at door, nobod 

curious or surprised to see such = canes in their 
quarter. It was strange, too, how quitkly the coachman 
seemed to know his fare; he opened the door the moment I 
; | stepped in, and away we went to the Rozenki 


| 


as regarded the ladies, for | saw she had kept a remarkable 


she could hear my promise to be punctual. 


close watch upon me all the evening. I also took occasion to, 1 copied the paggr with great attention to accurate transcrip- 
about it. There was no reason why he should. Seven was | insinuate my surprise at her own behaviour and the general | tion and strict secrecy. 
our closing hour, then the supper came off; some of the clerks | notice taken of me by the company. 


“O yes,” said she, “I received you as an old friend—that is 


| Word for word, letter for letter, as Madame Rozenki di- 
rected, I traced out in the privacy of my own room, so as not to 


the best passport to society. They were all friendly, of course. | be seen by Hardstaff, the curious Slavonic writing, of which I 


bora is our way in Russia: we are quite a warm-hearted 
people.” 

hey did not look so, but no doubt they were. I would have 
believed anything that woman said. 

She cor tulated me on appearing to such advantage ; said 
she choi’ have credit in my bringing out; assured me that 
the two ladies between whom I sat were her late husband's 
cousins, and heiresses to great estates in Red Russia; and ad- 
vised me not to let them or anybody else know I was not 
dumb till she taught me French. “Then,” said she, “ the reco- 
very of your speech will beso interesting. But I am f ig 
that I want you to write something in my album ;” open- 
ing a flat parcel she had brought under her arm, the countess 


did not understand a syllable. 
There was some difficulty in matching the parchment and 
| copying the signature ; it might have been the emperor's sign- 
| manual, for aught I knew. 
The work cost me a sleepless night, but it was finished in 
| good time. No eye could have told the difference between the 
| copy and the original ; nobody had cause to suspect what I 
was about; and with the service done, and the great opportu- 
nity in the boudoir in prospect, I repaired to the back-gate of 
the Rozenki Palace between seven and eight. 
The same footman me, with the accustomed look, 
motionless and stolid; but instead of leading 


presented me with a peautifel book of the kind with illumi- me Go pee a I read it. That process did not require 
nated me. ata 





borders, backs of carved ivory, and all manner of hand- | much ti e billet, which was dated 10 A.M., contained 
I knew the city well enough to see that we were not going writings and languages on its satin-like pages. only this : 
the direct way, however, and also that we sto’ at the bac “There, you are to write some English poetry—anything 


street, with | you like from Shakspeare or Byron, within that border of for- | Fe m4 sot cok biota tet’ Agehonéal, 1 oar Me 


ht o; -me-nots. It will be a specimen of your handwriting and ay . = : . 
site. A footman in splendid livery recei “4 pe me veut taste, for me to keep = am you hive gone back oe your asad d oh a penn pe. | t “ +" ovemeny: bt Ss - 
through a passage om up a stair to a dressing-room elegantly | own England, and forgotten me.” | hnowdilliaemenne | for your feadahin, Please to giv the 
furnished, where, according to the countess’s promise, I found| “I will never forget you, madame,” said I, and might have | ~. per BD > nak af 
an an a - . vm ee pers, both copy and original, to the footman ; he has order 
every requisite for a gentleman's toilet, including a complete | said more, but she rose with : how to forward them: and believe me yours. in rreat haste 
suit for evening-dress. The clothes were made more in the! “There is somebody coming—I must go. Bring the book ' “ Cimmenenns Deadanee™ 
Parisian than the London style—so they seemed to me; but | with you to-morrow evening—at seven, remember. I won't ; " a 
who had taken such an exact account of my proportions? they send the carriage: it might attract attention ; the footman will It was her own handwriting, and only one course remained 
fitted me amazingly, and my whole appearance in the full- | be waiting for you at the back-gate. Good-bye, my dear young | for me: I gave the papers to the footman. Having no know- 
length mirror gave me courage for the rest of the trial. Hav- | friend,’ and the counting-house door again closed between her ledge of each other's language, no questions could be asked or 
ing dressed, I rang the bell as commanded and, to my aston- | and me. answered ; and I went home, wondering what business could 
ishment, who should answer it but the countess herself! She| With all the care and precision requisite for such a task, I have called her so suddenly to Archangel, when she would re- 
wore a magnificent evening-dress, of which, not being skilled | copied a passage trom “ Romeo and Juliet” into the ivory al-| turn, and what acknowledgments were to be made to me. 
in ladies’ apparel, I can only say that it was very grand and | bum. It was intended to indicate my private sentiments. I} These wonders were still fresh in my mind, when, a few 
very low, and that the lady looked to great advantage in con- | don’t think I was actually in love, but Madame Rozenki, though | days after, the English packet brought me a letter —— 
sequence. The quantity of jewels flashing from her snowy | some years older than myself, was a young, fair, and wealthy | uncle, earnestly requesting my immediate return to Engl 
neck and arms would have done some ladies good to see ; but | widow; and what man at twenty-two would not have fallen | It was so brief, and so hastily written, that I concluded the old 
in she came as friendly and familiar as she had been in the | into the snare? > man must be very ill, and thinking of his heirs and successors 
counting-house. I copied the passage, and I went to the party. The footman | Hardstaff, to whom I showed the letter, by way of apology for 
“ T just wanted to see how you looked before going down to | received me at the back-gate, and showed me to the dressing- my precipitate departure, was of the same opinion, and thought 
the company. Ah! very well indeed,” she said, turning me|room. I got arrayed, rang the bell, was inspected by the coun- | I should lose no time. 
round by the arm as if Ithad been her younger sister, on the | tess, in another rich evening-dress, was approved of, conducted | No time was lost; I set out with the English mail-packet. 
»int of being brought out. “ Didn't I guess your fit, my dear | to the drawing-room, presented to scores of more company, set | It was reckoned a fortnight then from St. Petersburg to Lom 
y? You will make conquests among the girls this evening. | to dance, play cards, and hand ladies, and allowed to go home | don; but I reached King William Street in the forenoon of 
But don’t forget your part of mute; it is all we can do for the | in my old clothes, and creep in at the conservatory window as | the tenth day, to find my uncle well and busy in his counting 
present. Of course you will learn to speak French in time ; I'll | before. house. 
ive you lessons myself. But now I must go to receive; the| There were,I believe,two or three more invitations by notes In answer to my hasty inquiry why he had sent for me, the 
ootman will conduct you to the salon; do your devoirs as if| brought me by a dirty boy from the tea-shop; but my first | old man looked mysterious, beckoned me into his private 
you had not seen me, and don’t forget that you are dumb.” evening at the palace serves so completely for all that fol-| room, and put into my hands a letter from Skinderkin and Co, 
She left me before I could make any reply. In another mi-| lowed, that I have no additional particulars to record. |in which he was informed, in the most business-like mannef, 
nute the footman was at the door. Underhisescort, I reached| An inexperienced person would scarcely believe how rapidly | that the interests of the firm and my own safety made it a- 
the reception-rooms. What a noble mansion it was! how ex- | the charms of the scene faded away,or rather became tiresome. | visable that I should leave St. Petersburg immediately, as 
tensive—how richly decorated—nothing more splendid than | The mere sight of grandeur and finery, which seemed so daz- | had incurred the resentment of a noble Russian fathily. 
that suite of public rooms ever came under my eye. The fur-|zling and fairy-like at first, on the second or third repetition| The case was now clear to me: the countess had been exiled 
niture, mirrors, and oe were on the most magnificent | lost its novelty. As I could not understand a word that was to Archangel, and I sent home to England, through her high 
scale. I don't pretend to be a judge of such matters, but I | said, the real amusement of company was lost to me. Playing | born relations’ dread of a mésalhanee. 
have seen nothing like it , and it fairly dazzled me then. | the mute’s part for so many hours, and going home with no-| I felt myself the hero of a real romance; but what was t 
The countess was sitting M the central salon; some of the | thing but a glare of lights and jewellery in one’s eyes, and get- | be done? Her address in Archangel was unknown to me; 
company had already arrived, others were coming in. I heard | ting up to business afier an hour or two of broken sleep to | even if it had been known, who could say into whose 
the roll of carriages, the hum of voices, the rustle of silks. The | doze over the desk all day, seemed all cost and no profit. If|my letter might fall. Better to wait, and see what chance 
novelty of the scene rather confused me, but I was determined | madame had given me a quiet interview with herself in one of | time might bring. For the present, I parried my uncle's lec 
to prove that I was clever enough to act my part. There | the back-rooms, where one might get up one’s courage, and | tures and inquiries by giving him to understand that I 
might be a great stake to win or lose that evening ; so I walked | make one’s declaration, it would have been something worth | not help the partiality of a rich widow and a countess. “ 
straight up to Madame Rozenki, made the bow which had been | losing sleep, bribing porters, and shirking Nardstaff for; but| The old man seemed to think it very unaccountable; 0 did 
extensively practised for the occasion, saw in an opposite mir- | the lady called me her dear young friend, presented me to her | everybody who heard it except my mother, good woman ; she 
ror that it was well done, and would have retired to a seat,| company, and gave me hints on deportment. What better | calculated on officiating at a wedding-breakfast in the Rozen 
when, to my utter amazement, she sprang from her velvet s of a tender interest could any man expect? | Palace. 
sota, uttered a half-scream of French, threw her arms round was weighing the whole subject in my mental balance one| I became somebody, even in the houseFeeper’s opinion, bt 
my neck, and kissed me on both cheeks. I never was so taken | day in the counting-house ; I had not missed Hardstaff; but | had subsided into my old place in the counting-house, and 
by surprise in all my life, and it is my firm conviction that I | the creak, the e, and the light knock brought me out of seat in the back-parlour, when, with the last packet, 
must have looked particularly foolish, but there was no time | my own barricades to see that his desk was vacant, and Ma- | left just before the frost had closed the Baltic, who should s* 


to recover myself; she took me by the arm eee, | dame Rozenki had taken possession of the only chair we kept | = but Mr. Hardstaff! 
, e 


entrance, which was in a narrow, sombre-| 
a dead-wall shutting in the grounds of a m 











marched me round the rooms, presented me to everybod | for strangers. his office under Skinderkin and Co., and ¥# 
and young; they all seemed wonderfully glad to see tas} The usual remarks and inquiries about her last party having | on his way to et intended to spend the re 
every one spoke French, there was no chance of = , She began to compliment me on the elegance ef my | of his days in genteel t by help of his Russian 8* 
part. 1 bowed and smiled as well as I could; the countess ting as exhibited in her album, a countess-dowager | ings. They had got twejBcotchmen in lieu of both him sa 
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me; byt some affairs which he was commissioned to wind up | they thrust themselves thus forward, the party leaders on either 
brought him to King William Street ; and I took the only op- side, even when civil animosity was fiercest, were glad to con- 
portunity now in my power to learn something of the count- | done in them mere hostile sympathies on the score of the pub- 
ess, by asking him, when we chanced to be left by ourselves, | lic good which their College promoted. Dynham, in 1639, | 
if Madame Rozenki had been calling at the counting-house of | comes out of the strife with a less fair character than most— | 
late. | having been chief physician to the great Protector, but con- | 
“0 no,” said he; “she sends her steward now: she wants triving to “ get in with the Royal party” afterwards, “ by his } 
no more silly young men to do her business.” friends’ report that he, by a dose given to Oliver, hastened him | 
“ What business do you mean ?” said I. to his end, he was made physician to the King.” The great | 
“ What you did for her: helping to get her nephew's estate | Harvey had a larger share in the hard knocks of this combative 
in Archangel. The boy had died while he was yet a minor, | period than most of the faculty. Charles committed tohim the 
in the monastery just behind her palace, where she had placed | care of his sons at the battle of Edgehill. “He withdrew with 
him to be educated and out of the way. He was dumb, you | them under a hedge, and took out of his pocket a book, and 
see, and had been dead for two years, but nobody knew that. | read.” A cannon shot grazed the ground near them—a hint 
She got the rents and the furs, and at last contrived a scheme | which Harvey had the discretion to take. His lodgings | 


—I suppose, because you looked a fit subject for it—to pass|in London were, during the unquiet times which followed, | 


| perhaps that is no recommendation. 


as it is the fashion to call them, ungratefully forgetting, in our 
ractical age, all that we owe them in literature and the arts, 
ve been somewhat harshly treated in Port , and perhaps 
in other countries, and have been forced to sell their property 
at a ridiculous price, as will be seen from the perusal of this 
article, so that trade may flourish. I purpose to ask my rea- 
ders to pay a visit with me to the delicious valley of Carnota, 
about seven leagues north-east of Lisbon, and while I button- 
hole them for the nonce, gossip familiarly about the past and 
present of what, under all circumstances, must remain a 
“happy valley,” worthy even of the s Rasselas. But, as 
nobody could ever honestly read his lucubrations to the end, 
Still, the mention of his 
name must not send my readers to sleep till they have read 
my article. 
Being on a visit to the present kind and hospitable owner, 


you off for her dead nephew with her company at the palace, broken into, and he lost his furniture, papers, and the con- | he suggested that I should compile a history embodying some 


and make youcopy out a will leaving the estate to her. I be-| tents of his museum, at the hands of the mob. But he speaks 
lieve the monks and she got wp a funeral when you were fairly | without animosity of the loss sustained, as though ardour for 
out of St. Petersburg. Of course, she made Skinderkin and Co. | science had absorbed his soul too deeply to feel the keenness of 
send you.” And the amiable man smiled. party spirit or of private wrong. He had been Warden of Merton 
“ What did you get for helping in the business ”” said I, feel- | College tillthe King lost Oxford, when he retired, and Goddard, 
ing that every word he spoke was true. as before mentioned, succeeded him. His dissection of “ Old 
“ Fools do the work, and wise folk get the profit,” respond- | Parr,” who died at the age of 153 in 1635, deserves mention. 
ed my excellent senior. “ But I must tell you she is married | His character is one of a calm, pure grain, not warped by ca- 
to a prince—one of the Romanoff family, they say; and I lumny, nor by the clamour that waits on novel opinions. In 
would advise you to keep well out of Russia; it would never | unostentatious grandeur of soul he lived down the obloquy with 
do for people to know the strange way she took to get her| which political enmity and professional rivalry had beset him. 
legacy.” A serene tone of religious contemplation warmed the current 
pee —_—> = ; of his physical speculations, and he shone in private society 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICLANS. | with the gentle light of high scholarship and chastened cour- 
Sign “ mie : Lo P . jtesy. In him first, English medical science took a large for- 
_ The Roll of the toyal College of Physicians, just published | ward stride beyond the old domain of Hippocrates and Galen, 
in London, will interest many who have no professional con- | on the sure ground of experiment; and the scalpel pioneered 
nexion with their subject-matter. The volumes contain a roll | his way to enduring fame. It has been remarked that his pri- 
of names, ennobled in many instances by lofty intellect applied | vate practice was far less lucrative than in proportion either 
to the merciful purposes of cure and healing. The Royal Col-| 


of the most important facts connected with the place. On 
examining such records as still remained in the old l'brary of 
the mons, I met with a quarto volume of antiquated ap- 
| pearance, bearing the following title :—* The School of Peni- 
tence, the Road of Perfection, and the Straight Way to 
Eternal Life, by Dr. Friar Martinho, do Amor de Dois, 1740.” 
This volume dedicates some considerable portion to the his- 
tory of this charming spot, the celebrated divines who lived 
and died in its quiet seclusion, the numerous miracles that were 
| wrought, and other matters that would hardly interest any- 
| body. Previous to the construction of a railway Carnota was 
| scarcely within the scope of a traveller from Lisbon ; hence 
| the insignificant price which this beautiful property was sold 
for, when the monasteries and conventual establishments of 
Portugal were dissolved and sold for the benefit of the state in 
1834. The selection of the situation, it must be admitted, 
| evinces great judgment, and this may be observed of all great 
| monastic institutions during the most prosperous days of the 
| Papal sway. Carnota is situated in a valley of surpassing 


lege of Physicians was incorporated by the letters patent of 
King Henry VIIL, in 1518; but its real founder was Thomas 


to his high patronage or to his profound science. The wonder | beauty and extreme fertility, with an aspect to the south-west, 
rather is to tind a leader in the van of scientific progress leav- | sloping down towards a mountain stream, with inequalities of 
ing £20,000 behind him. His thirst for truth was too eager to | surface which, with but little labour, admit the formation of 


Linacre, previously M.D. of Padua and Oxford, who devoted | ailow him to give up to patients what was meant for all time. 
his ample means to its endowment. The College had at first) An eccentric contrast to him is found in Robert Fladd, 1609, 
jurisdiction over the faculty only in and within seven miles of} or, as he professed to style himself, “ Robertus de Fluctibus,” 
London; but by statute a few years afterwards, its powers|the Rosycrucian. His unconcealed contempt for the grand 
were enlarged to embrace the profession of physic throughout | authority,’Galen, and extravagant obtrusiveness of his own 
England, where none save graduates of the Universities were | startling dogmas, drew on him suspicion and censure, but he 


henceforth to practise, unless examined and approved by its | 
officers. It is a remarkable fact that Linacre’s house, in} 
Knightrider-street, continued to be the place of meeting for the 

College until, in 1860, it was pulled down to make room for | 
the new Court of Probate. He and the other earliest members | 
were necessarily ecclesiastics, and some of them held high | 
Church preferment under the Tudor Kings. A large propor- | 
tion of these fathers of the faculty were learned academics, 

professors in their Universities, or Heads of Houses therein. 

Thus, Dr. Clement, besides being tutor in the family of. Sir | 
Thomas More, was Wolsey’s reader in rhetoric at Oxford, and | 
Greek Professor there. His lectures on those subjects, teste Sir | 
Thomas, were attended “ auditorio tanto quanto non ante quis- | 
quam.” , So Dr. Caius professed Greek at Padua and lectured | 
at Oxford on Aristotle, besides refounding as a College Gon- 

ville Hall. Linacre himself was a model of elegant classicality, | 
although displaying a repugnance for Cicero which contempo- 
rary scholars censured. His name has obtained a place in 
English history in connexion with the early marriage of Prince 
Arthur, whose physician and tutor he was, besides tending the 
ailments of Wolsey, Warham the Primate, Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Bray, Lord High Treasurer. He, further, 
founded professorships in Oxford and Cambridge, having, 
however, the limited scope of commenting on Hippocrates and 
Galen—from a natural subservience to which awful names 
English medicine, down to the middle of the following century, 
had not completely emancipated itself. 

The learning and usefulness of this venerable corporation 
did not exempt several of its members from taking their share 
in the public troubles of each period through which it passed. 
The Dr. Clement before mentioned left England for Louvaine 
on Edward V1L’s accession, owing to his attachment to the 
-Romish party, and returned under Mary. Dr. Owen, on the 
contrary, was successively physician to Henry VIII., who en- 
riched him from the spoils of the religious houses, to Edward 
VL, whose birth he superintended, and to Queen Mary, in 
whose reign he died. So Caius, our most conspicuous medical | 
luminary in the sixteenth century, was in 1572 in trouble 
about “popishe trumpery—as vyestimentes, albes, tunicles, 
stoles, manicles, corporas clothes with the pix and sindon and 
canopie, beside holy water stoppes with sprinkles, pax, sen- 
sara, superaltaries, tables of idolles, mass bookes, portuises, and 
grailles, with other such stuffe, as might have furnished divers 

massers at one instant;” which were burnt and “ defacid” 
with “ willing hartes” by the zealous Protestants among the 
Cantabs of the period. Astlowe, a zealous adherent of Mary 
_ of Scots, “was racked twice almost to death, in the 

ower” in connexion with her affairs. Dr. Fryer, also a Ro- 





eventually became Fellow. His strength lay in his strong turn 


for experimental chemistry, which was, perhaps, his real pass- | 


port to that rank. 

Wharton, 1650, and Hodges, 1671, claim honourable notice 
for their staunch adherence to the post of danger amid the 
panic-stricken citizens in the Great Plague of London. The 
faculty in general declared a savve qui peut, and fled. Whar- 
ton was at one time near running with the rest, but his waver- 
ing courage was confirmed, it seems, by a promise of being 
made the King’s physician. , 
Court to claim the honour, but found his Majesty had forgotten 
him in favour of another, but “would order the heralds to 
grant him an honourable augmentation to his paternal arms.” 
Thus his zeal, not wholly disinterested, was rewarded with a 
“canton or” in the dexter-quarter, for which the heralds drew 
from him a fee of £10. Such was Charles IL.’s royal road to 
the discharge of obligations. Hodges stuck to his post with no 
golden hopes of Court favour, but the city of London recog- 


He stayed, and lived, and went to | 


| terraces and avenues of shrubs of the most romantic and pic- 
| turesque character. The whole of the grounds, forming an 
| irregular oblong inclosure, are surrounded by a substantially- 
built stone wall (a work of the early monks) of about fifteen 
feet in height. The upper portion of the grounds is over- 
grown with stately forest-rees, many of which must number 
several centuries of existence. Amongst them are the oak, 
laurel, arbutus, wild fig, olive, and varieties of the fir; but 
| towering above them all are some majestic Italian pines, rais- 
ing their delicate forms, and marking in dark perennial green 
their rounded tops against the deep blue sky. 

Through this upper portion of the grounds the monks con- 
structed walks and avenues under cover, so as to be | cool, 
shady exercise even in the warmest weather, and formed small 
oratories at different points, where they might say a Pater or 
an Ave Maria. Here is perpetual verdure ; abundance of wa- 
|ter, supplied by springs and winter rains, accumulates, sup- 
| plying numerous tanks, cisterns, and water-courses, cooling the 

air in summer, giving moisture, and assisting by wage in the 
whole of the grounds, and by the soft, sweet flow imparting 
that air of repose and quiet so pleasing to the senses of men in 
| these lazy latitudes. 
| _ The present residence is partly an adaptation of some por- 
| tion of the old building, as the refectory, the cells, &e., and 





nised his intrepid devotion, and conferred on him a regular | partly modern constructions from the ruins of other parts of 


stipend. Yet their liberality can hardly have been large—if, | 


the ancient structure, now gone to decay. It stands in a small 


indeed, it were not a retainer fur current and future services | recess, midway up the valley, and so placed as to command on 


rather than a reward for zeal in one great public crisis—for we | every side views of the surrounding country, sloping 


find him dying in m for debt. 

Thomas Radcliffe, the founder at Oxford of the library 
known by his name, and Thomas Sydenham, whose works 
were among the most valuable contributions of that age to its 


contents, also adorned this period. Of the latter singularly 


with 
well-covered hills and finely-undulating meadows. the 
convent of Santa Catherina de Carnota and its origin it is said 
that there was a figure of that saint in a chapel at A r, 
afterwards removed to a little ermida, or grotto, near this ‘ 
in consequence of the chapel at Alemquer having been de- 


little is known, considering his great reputation ; but he seems | stroyed by a rapid stream which still flows through that town. 


to have devoted himself to a research which was based upon 
and reacted on his practice. He did for medicine what Bacon 


Some fishermen from the town of Alemquer attem to 
regain their lost image, and having brought it from the grotto 


did for science in general ; but, as a man may in that narrower | at Catnota down to the river, placed it in a boat, and were 


field, he also made great progress in the application of his own 
method. 
men’s as a microscope might be to his own. 


ractice with a sagacity like instinct. His own writings care- 
essly escaped from him rather than were published, but they 


were the first grand instalment of experimental oy 
i 


which had been mace by one man since the old Ionian Hippo- 
crates; and a society recently formed to republish all the 


He had an eye for symptoms which was to other | 





preparing to carry it off, but some supernatural agency pre- 
vented them from succeeding ; for although they appeared to 


¢ i 1 His patience was | make some progress down the river, a sudden movement car- 
minute and inexhaustible, and he wielded his knowledge in | 


ried the boat back again to the shore. After several abortive 
efforts they resolved to land the image of the saint, and carry 
it back to the grotto, where it remained for centuries after- 
wards; and thus Saint Catherina became the titular saint of 
the locality, and was noted for many miracles. Inside the 
chapel there is, at the present time, a representation in blue 


most valuable ancient and modern works on medicine have | encaustic tiles of the boatmen attempting to carry off the saint, 
adopted his name as the best embodiment of their design in} and the resistance made by the surging river to their success. 


collecting these greatest monuments of A®sculapian lore. He | This is one of the earliest le; 
seems to have been modest and retiring, and his carelessness | ment of the Holy House. 
we has caused a cloud of doubt to rest on his biography 


no researches are now able to dispel. He has received, 
hoWever, the palm of fame in the homage of Continental phy- 
sic as the hierophant of nature in medicine. 





manist, compounded for a certain yearly sum not to come to 
church. On the other hand, we have a whimsical account of 
& medical heresy in 1559-60. John Geynes, MLD. of Oxford, 
was cited before the College for impugning the‘infallibility of 
Galen, and received into that body only on a full recantation, 
confessing “suam non Galeni, culpam fuisse . . . . . 
diligentius non circumspexisse ; Galeni loca exquisitius non 
contulisse; ejus sensum non indagasse,” &. 
lousy with which the College viewed any deflection from clas- 
sical correctness an amusing instance occurs shortly after- 
wards, when Lawghton’s qualifications for a medical degree, 


though admitted by the University of Oxford, were success- twined. 


fully impugned by the College, after testing him by calling on 
him to decline the noun corpus. “Respondit, hic, hae et hoc 
corpus, accusativo, corporem.” 
same time to have similarly plucked one 


versity authorities. He seems, however to have carefully im- 
proved his Latinity, and to have been admitted shortly after- 
wards. 


The tendencies of a Royal Foundation would naturally be to 


Of the jea-| far less brilliant sphere, yet belongs to a min 


nds counected with the establish- 
We next find, in 1408, a certain 
Friar Zacharias, with some others from Alemquer, attracted to 
the spot by the beauty of the scenery and the celebrity of the 
saint; but, before they could obtain possession, they were 





He was himself | obliged to give indemnity to Friar Diogo Arias, who appears 


a martyr to gout and stone, and was conspicuous no less as an to have received an ~y! grant of it from the King. They in- 
is 0 


example of patience in enduring than of beneficence in reliev- 


ing pain. 


. ” 


| Sangrado of “ Gil Blas. 


vited some brethren of rder, and obliged them to build 


i et it seems that the till lately common practice of | and improve ak yey as a religious house, giving out “that 
,excessive bleeding may be ascribed to him; and his Life, by | it was so ordained o 
Sir H. Halford, contains one anecdote which reminds us of the | 


f God.” 
But here again their good work was interrupted, for although 
| Diogo Arias had obtained the grant from King John L., it had 


Sir Thomas Browne, although pocupy ing piofessionaiiy a | oy belonged to the Sisters of Odivellos, a powerful sis- 
n hia: 


of a more highly | terhood 


Portugal, whose t had to be « These 





imaginative order of thought than nearly all whom we have | virtuous ladies, hearing of the pious objects that were contem- 
mentioned. Its characteristic consists in the veins of mysticism | plated; at once consented, though it seems not without receiv- 


and of critical sagacity which are found so closely inter- | ing from the King a ia 
n Yet he was in one instance, at any rate, guilty of re- | ascertain the actual pi 
jecting a new truth as opposed to authority—that, namely, of | Friar Gaspar of Carnota it is put down at seven milreis, about 
the motion of the earth. He was, in medical practice, of first- | thirty shillings of our present money ; whilst other authorities 
The College appear about the | rate provincial celebrity; for, as he evinced that fondness for | say it was twenty-odd testoons, or about ten shillings of our 
udford, a London | retirement which marks the meditative disposition so manifest | pre 
apothecary and pretender io physic, and to have estopped him | in his works, he seems to have preferred the quiet shades of 
from a Cambridge M.D. degree by sending notice to the Uni-| the cathedral city, Norwich, to the turmoil of the capital. In| ferred by the “ abbess, prioress, su 


| epitaph, which states that the “lead” was, by that 
| deposit, “ converted into gold,” was found in 1840. 


that city his coffin, changed by the chemical action of his re- | Holy House of Odivellos, to establish an oratory of F 
mains into carbonate of lead, as if in direct contempt of his | monks, for eight thousand lidras.” 


compensation. It is difficult to 
paid, as in the “ Memoirs” of Padre 


resent money. The original deed is copied in the account 

m which I quote ; and there it is said to have been trans- 
perior, and professors of the 
ranciscan 
Probably the smaller sums 


recious | referred to by Friar Gaspar were fines, and the latter was the 
e left a actual purchase’ money. According to the terms of the foun- 


dispose its members towards the Royalist side in the great Civil | son, whose epitaph declares him to have been medici celeberrimi | dation, there were to be twenty resident monks, with power to 
War. Yet the right of Physic, as being useful to all, to be | filius patre non indignus, and who was, on the royal word of elect their chief, who was styled “Guardiao,” the remaining 
neutral, supplied probably a more powerful instinct, save in Charles IL, “as learned as any of the College, and as well | nineteen being “ Subditos,” or quite subordinate. Although at 


the cases of some whose office called them to personal contact 
with Royalty. Such was Baskerville, knighted by Charles L, 
who“ would never take a fee of an orthodox minister un- 
der a dean, or of any suffering cavalier.” Others, like Bast- 





wick of historical celebrity, who lost, with Prynne, his ears in | 


the pillory—or like Goddard, son of a ship-carpenter at Dept- 
ford, deriving, perhaps, his principles from the ranks of the 
people whence he sprung, who was first physician to Crom- 


well’s army, and was a by Cromwellian influence on | 
en— 


Merton College as W ac 


| bred as any of the Court.”-— Tb be concluded next week. 


—_- a _— 

AN EXTINCT MONASTERY. 
| and Spooner may obtain from my p 
| which to rejoice the hearts of the 
| next 


My Lord Shaftesbury can take heart. Messrs Newdegate - From its healthy and pictur 


first the establishment had no endowments, it became in time 
tolerably rich, many religious persons being attracted thither 
| by the piety and goodness of the monks, who afterwards left 
‘legacies in lands, wine, oil, and other produce. 

ue situation it was visited by 


valuable matter with | many devout persons, who usually left some substantial me- 
dulated spinsters at the | moi : 
May gatherings at Exeter Ilall, which have completely tage of the natural beauties of the locality, and they therefore 
| placed the sweeps in the shade. For Fam in a position to tell | constructed an Hospederia with a chapel, where mass was said 
: ‘ n quired professional advance-|the world, or my readers—which is the same thing—that outside the convent walls ; and here whole families could lodge, 
ment from their party leanings. It seems likely that, unless | there is a monastery less in existence, Those “lazy monks,” | as at an hotel, without interrupting the privacy and seclusion 


1 of their visit. The monks were not slow to take advan- 
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of the religious “ Subditos.” The entrance to the outer court is 
on the slope of the hill in an olive grove, where the H 

and the chapel already referred to are situated. In the court- 
yard are convenient arrangements for the mules and donk 

of visitors. There are three open arches of very indifferent | 
construction, having religious and moral inscriptions in blue 
letters upon white tiles, but presenting nothing worthy of notice. 
Over the central arch is a figure of Santa Catherina, represented 
as about to be beheaded, but the hand of the executioner is mi- 
raculously drawn away by an angel. This is one of the le- 
gends of the saints implicitly believed by “ the faithful.” Then 
comes the inner entrance, having also three arches, with a 
figure of the Virgin over the centre, and a Franciscan monk on 
either side. Immediately in front of this is the chapel, by an | 
approach of twelve descending steps, having a most extensive | 
view. Above the entrance to the chapel is another illustration | 
of a passage in the life of our saint, who having been sentenced 

to be broken upon a wheel, again through the intervention of 
angelic spirits, the wheel itself is shattered into atoms, and the 

saint released. 

The chapel has nothing special in it to note. There are 
some second-rate paintings, much gilding, and a rich Roman 
inlaid balustrade around the high altar, of great beauty. In 
the gallery are twenty wooden stalls forthe monks. All, how- 
ever, is going to decay since the secularization of the establish- | 
ment. This chapel is of comparatively modern date, having 
been built in 1680. Under the aisle are the burial-places or 
vaults of several noble families, amongst them those of Oliveira 
and Saldanha. Having passed the chapel, the convent itselfis 
entered, consisting of the usual quadrangular building, with 
cells going off from corridors, a la: refectory, and a library 
of but small dimensions, and containing but few books. Clois- 
ters and a glazed second story around the square originally ex- 
isted, and there still remains in the centre a beautiful marble 
reservoir for water with a fountain. The lower part of the 
cloisters was wrt age | surrounded by twelve columns of high- 
ly-polished marble, with rich capitals taken from a mosque at 
Conte, from the Moors, by King John, and by him given to the 
monks of Carnota in 1415. 

The whole of the cloisters, including these beautiful columns, 
were removed by the late proprietor—a subject of deep regret 
to the present intelligent owner. The columns, however, are 
not destroyed, but lie with many other antiquities of the place 
in the square of the convent, and will, [ trust, be restored, as 
nearly as may be, to their original places by my friend the 
present proprietor, who, since he has been in on of the 
property, has effected great improvements with regard to the 

neral conveniences of the establishment as a modern resi- 

ence, at the same time that he has retained, as far as possible, 
the original character of the building. 

In 1834 the Constitutional Government of Portugal abolished 
all the religious houses throughout the country, and they were 
sold at public auction. So great a revolution in matters eccle- 
siastical in a country completely under the control of the 
priests, effected by a Government the head of which was still 
under the misfortune of a disputed succession, was a bold move, 
and the result was extreme timidity among purchasers, espe- 
cially in rural districts, away from the control of even pro- 
vincial protection. Henee the insignificant prices which some 
of these fine estates produced by the exchequer. Many instan- 
ces might be adduced to prove this condition of things; but 
confining my observations to the particular property of Carno- 
ta—covering perhaps twenty acres, being finely wooded, with 
abundance of water, a large and commodious residence in a 
rich country, and even at the worst not very far from the capi- 
tal—was sold, with all its appurtenances, for the sum of 
£200, to the Swedish minister, M. de Kantzow. That gentle- 
man, from his diplomatic duties at Lisbon, found little time 
to devote to it, and he sold it, after removing some valuables, 
to its present owner, Mr. Athelstane, for about £230. 

Since its acquisition by the ae wonderful im- 
provements have taken place. Within the convent everything 

ng an historical or local tradition has been preserved ; 
everything having any pretension to art has been eet 
whilst the internal arrangements of the convent have con- 
verted into pleasant ee with English fire-places ; 
the cells make most agreeable bed-rooms; and the old refec- 
tory has been modernized into a most delightful dining-room. 
A certain Mr. Bell, uniting the character of carpenter and cabi- 
net-maker, has superintended these important works, under 
the orders of my host, with great success. But I must reserve 
my chief praise for the manner in which the grounds have 
been brought into improved cultivation. Although the old 
monks produced oranges, lemons, olives, and Indian corn, 
these were the ordinary products of the district, and —- 
neither labour nor skill; Nature did everything—but a nd, 
the modern “ Guardiao,” with a keen a of the value 
of the land, has not only kept up all the native produce in a 
higher state of cultivation, having the Tangiers orange, the 
sweet lemon, the almond, the Bemposta apple, famed for its 
size and flavour, grapes and peaches, but he grows aspa 
gooseberries, raspberries, and other English produce, which find 
a ready acceptance at the first tables at Lisbon. 

It would be diflicult in a short sketch like the present to de- 
scribe one half of the charms of this beautiful spot. The book 
I have already quoted, in giving an account of it, says it is“ the 
most enchanting spot in Europe ;” and it is hardly an exagge- 


ration. From the abundance of water which pervades the 
estate, there are many tanks and currents which produce a de- 
licious coolness in the hottest weather, whilst by a judicious 


arrangement of water-courses, which are conducted round the 
various terraces, the soil is well irrigated, and vegetation thrives 
remarkably. Within the sheltered walks are placed ermidas, 
or grottos, in which statues of our Saviour, the Virgin, orsome 
favourite saint are placed, which served as places of repose and 
prayer for the monks. 
he habits of the monks were very simple. There is at pre- 
sent a domestic named Manoel da Silva, serving the owner, 
who was a domestic in the monastery. He says that the bro- 
therhood rose at four A.M. to prayers, had a simple repast of 
herbs and bread, then performed various duties connected with 
the management of the establishment, dined at twelve, passed 
the afternoon in reading or visiting the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, performed the afternoon service, and retired. Some 
were engaged in saying masses in the houses of nobles in the 
vicinity ; others in soliciting alms for the support of the estab- 
lishment. It would appear that their habits were marked by 
sanctity, morality, and temperance, though there were occa- 
sional departures from those good — les. The neighbour- 
ng villages of Refugidos and @ were occasionally 
. , and my informant states that such occasions the 


monks were wont to show that they were, like the rest of man- | 


kind, susceptible of human frailties. But he adds that, speak- 
ing generally, the inmates, by their Labeonge Foor Hospederia 
and neighbouring chapels, saying masses, the sick, and 


dulges in, and en: many members of his numerous family 
in the household service of Mr. Athelstane. It will be seen 
that a residence in Portugal has some advantages, and —- 
them certainly may be named that of extreme economy. 
bon, like all European capitals, is becoming somewhat expen- 
sive ; still it presents much to commend. _Its,situation is most 
beautiful, the society very pleasing, and the climate in winter 
quite equal to some parts of Italy. For persons desirous of 
going into the country, land may be obtained upon moderate 
terms. Produce is abundant, and labour cheap. The people 
are kindly disposed and well-conducted ; and as land may be 
held by Englishmen upon the same terms as by natives, it seems 
to me to present a fair field for the residence of some of our 
countrymen who may wish to combine a residence in a warm 
climate with economy of living. 
suitcaliiciliitaamatalianis 

MARKS OF GENIUS. 
Some time ago, the author of this paper, having fallen into 
a very low state of mind in consequence of a perfectly futile 
attempt to comprehend one work on the History of Civilisa- 
tion, and another on the Human Understanding, was sent 
away by his friends to a quiet place near the sea, and placed | 
under the care of some relatives—most respectable persons 
for their station in life. Books were strictly forbidden; but 
the mo library, not being of a dangerous character, was left 
unlocked. It consisted (exclusive of several Prayer-books and 
a green-baized, brass-clasped Bible) of a Murray's Grammar 
and Magnall’s Questions, a Ready-reckoner, an odd volume of 
Harvey's Meditations, and a curious old biography. As the 
recluse did not want to learn arithmetic or grammar, and 
never yet could make out why people persist in writing down | 
meditations, he fell back upon the biography, and, in the 
course of his reading, arrived at some facts which startled him. | 
Whether they are new or not he does not ) postens to fv. He} 
therefore offers them to the reader, in order that, if they are | 
novelties, he may also enjoy the pleasure of being startled. 
First of all, he made out that it is impossible to be a genius 
and a big man at the same time. The heaven-born spark, the 
ivine tus, must not be lodged in too ample a tenement. 
It is not impossible to find great ability and energy established 
in a bulky habitation of flesh and blood, but then there are so 
often drawbacks attendant upon this. Thus, Ariosto, Johnson, 
and Scott were all three burly fellows. But then Johnson 
shook and rolled about like a jelly-fish, Scott was paralysed 





says that Ceesar exceeded his fellow-citizens in stature, but then 
he seems to have had no hair on his chin, and very little on his | 
head. Alfred the Great was tall and stout, but weakly from | 
his childhood to the close of his noble and eventful life. M. 
Guillard fixed the height of the illustrious Charlemagne, a 
very practical man, and no unworthy follower of Sigbert and 
Clovis, at six feet and a quarter of an inch. Columbus was) 
tall and well formed. Cromwell was a big fellow ; and Buffon | 
and Boerhaave, ~~ as able men in their way, and Leary 
much more useful, were tall, commanding, and powerful in 
their build. 

But these are striking exceptions, and the utmost height! 
even such favoured mortals attain to is about six feet, or the | 
minimum size for the Guards. This is an exceedingly painful 
statement to make, as the imagination naturally connects great 
deeds with a lofty presence. The older writers clearly looked 
upon them as inseparable. It was ever the Achilles, the Her- 
cules, ~ a that F amex g the ~~ ae to = pur- 
pose that great Homer drew his portraits crafty Ulysses 
and spear-shaken Tydseus from nature ; that he 4 pw ponn 
oan, high-shouldered Greek, after true varmint build ; the 


r, 
Whose little body lodged a mighty mind, 

like our own nae ome porate enacting =< ; 
whose magnanimous spirit utterly consu' . It was 
in vain ; the Greeks continued to lay as much stress upon height 
as at the Horse Guards, and fined a ae ) 
for marrying a little woman. The of A in was 
one oe against the despotism of belief; the genius of 

to bow to the influence of a long-cherished creed—the im- 
mortal little actor could not play Hamlet (who seems, after all, | 
to have been a fat imbecile young man, of very moderate per- | 
sonal attractions) without an extra inch of leather on his heels ; | 
while Johnson felt himself almost bound to apologise for Milton | 
not being “ of the heroic stature.” 

And yet history tells us that the masters of the intellectual 
world at least, and very often of the material part of it too, were 
frequently enough insignificant, though respectable, looking per- 
sons, Alexander the Great was a wry-necked little monarch ; 
others have rather extolled his beauty—not an uncommon at- 
tribute of great genius: Napoleon, certainly a very handsome 








lesser names; heroes of all sizes except the right size, from 
the little weakly Agesilaus and Julian the Apostate, to the days 
of Condé and Suwarrow, with here and therea burly form like 
that of Cromwell towering above the crowd. 

And when we come to great poetsand mighty thinkers who 


from childhood, and Ariosto was ill made. Caius Patroculus | ce 


man, was, as is well known, short and squat—* le petit 
caporal.” Wellington was a middle-sized man, and m 
little bigger than a boy. These men stand con’ the 
very summit of fame in arms; but after them come a of 


right diseases such as cancer and aneurism, us being, I 
pose, the parent malady, that, like a Seellowe 
up the rest. Johnson is a rare instance of a scrofulous poet, 
and Napoleon an equally rare example of cancer and genius 
united in the same person ; a combination to which he per- 
haps owed the loss of his throne, as if he hadn't had such an 
irritable stomach, and hadn’t eaten that messy garlic and mut- 
ton, he would not have been obliged to leave the field of battle, 
and therefore might not have lost the campaign in Saxony, the 
connexion between which and his final overthrow is too ap- 
parent to require any further remarks; unless, indeed, the 
reader prefer the theory of Mr. Lizars, that, like every other 
evil change in the fortunes of men, it all arose from some per- 
son or other being addicted to smoking. 

_Even that ——— disease, consumption, is quite out of 
his way. The few and very few who have been cut off by it, 
were simply young men of great abilities, very promising in- 
deed, but never of the genuine metal. Men endowed with 
~~ genius are of better stuffeand though not always long- 
ived, scarcely ever die very young. A remarkable proof how 
tough they really are, is the fact that many of them—Addison, 
Voltaire, and Fontenelle among the number—were, in their 
infancy, such puny little mannikins, that no one thought they 
could live at all, yet they managed pretty well upon the whole. 
Voltaire and Fontenelle were both born almost in a dying 
condition, yet one died in his eighty-fifth year, and the other 
lived to within a few weeks of a hundred! The magnificent 


description, then, of 
The fiery soul that, hema | out its way, 
Tickled the pigmy body to decay, &c., 


is, though sublime, inapplicable here. 

If genius be a malady, it is as truly epidemic as measles or 
scarlet fever. Every person has heard of the Augustan age— 
the age of Leo the Tenth, of Louis the Fourteenth, of Anne, 
&c., and there is more meaning in this phrase than we always 
find. The t Greek dramatists came so close together, that 
before the last of them went down into the grave, ere the 
yd hand that drew Cassandra raving before the presence 
of Atrides, and the awful picture of Prometheus launched into 
the abyss amid the rending of the earthquake and the wild 
roar of the thunder, had crumbled into dust, the drama of 
Greece was gone to return no more. One age produced the 
comedies of Cratinus, Aristophanes, Eupolis, and Menandu. 
Horace and Virgil were born within five years of each other. 
Within eight — came all the great historians of Rome, ex- 

t Cato and Livy. One age produced most of the 
palates of Italy; and one short cycle gave to the world 
penser, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon. Napier (the mathe- 
matician), Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Vaita, and Galileo. Léss than 
an age brought forth Milton, Butler, Molitre, Boileau, and 
Dryden. Wellington and Napoleon were born in the same 
_ and the great age which has just passed away gave 
—_ to the contemporaries of Scott and Byron, of Goethe and 
rns. 

While human ions remain the same as in the birth ot 
our race, and while that element of the mind continues un- 
= which the demonstrations of physics, that 
which created the dignity of the Apollo Belvedere, or di 
the wondrous glories of York and Lincoln cathedrals ; w 
designed the picturesque dresses and rich colours of the me- 
disval times, seem gone. No clue to this problem, instances 
of which might be multiplied to an enormous extent, has been 
afforded as yet. Humboldt traced one branch of it so far as to 
work out the gradual introduction of nature pictures, the in- 
road of statuary into poetry, the heavens, onl the field, and 
ee ent one it is owing to the cra- 
ving of some new field of ction. It is, perhaps, due to 
some miraculous change; akin to that in the eye and mind 
which enable them to see beauty where it was not visible be- 
fore—as after instruction ; and it is not at all improbable that 
parts of the brain of man are undergoing some slow but con- 
stant mutation, like that which produced the destruction of so 
many races of animals—an immutable law of transformation 
and decay. 

A man of genius must not on any account have eminent 
children. An illustrious house is quite allowable; a line of 
Vernets or Bayards, of — or Plantagenets, but not of New- 
tons or Shak hat seems strange is, that the very 
bent of mind which most distinguishes the sire is often least 
shown in the son. The race of Charlemagne, as of so man 
= soldiers and rulers, were little better than sots or fools. 
tichard Cromwell, the son of the lion-hearted, daring Protec- 
tor, a simple-minded squire, contented to live as plain Mr. 
Clarke of Cheshunt; the darling child of Napoleon, born 
of immortal Rome, satisfied with a colonelcy in the army 
Austria, a country in all ages without the ambition of conquest 
or arts, the natural enemy of France and Italy ; the iter 
of the sturdy Milton, infirm and unlettered ; the heir of Lond 
Hoang mad ; the son of the polished Chesterfield, an incurable 

»DY. 

But it is much more en régle that we should have no child- 
ren at all, for if we be so far blessed they perish in an age or 
two, as surely as the spring flower that has bloomed too early 
will sink beneath the redoubled fury of the east wind. Of all 
the illustrious men who have adorned the last five centuries, I 
believe not’ one has left a family that survived through the 





heave up the world of thought as with a lever; men who, like 
Bacon, Hunter, and Newton, looked into the cloudy realms of 
times yet to come—the gre meteoric a eeniiee find 
the regulations wing still more stringent, especially on ap- 
proaching ages thet afford us certain knowledge. Thus Paracel- 
sus, who, whatever his errors, was a most extraordinary man, 
was, to judge from his skull, not bigger than a boy ; Harvey, the 
real discoverer of the circulation, was “ very small in stature.” 
Newton was a stout, compact man, much like Plato; but of 
Bacon’s stature, the author is driven, by the absence of any ac- 
counts, to confess his entire ignorance. Voltaire was a thin 
puny being; John Hunter, one of the test of men, who 
really foresaw, not only the germ, but aimost the mature fruit 
of the sublime doctrines sketched out b: Goethe, and 


fourth generation; very few, indeed, outlived the second or 
third, by far the greater number dying with the parent tree. 
To an overwhelming preponderance of great names there is no 
family at all, or, if there were, the biographers have forgotten 
to name it. Indeed, they generally think such matters below 
their notice. They can find plenty of time to decide some 
trumpery dispute about a text or date, which is the more sen- 
sible, as the next writer will reverse their judgment, and the 
reader cares nothing about the matter; but they seem to think 
it is sheer waste of Tabour to tell us even in a dozen lines how 
an author looked, dressed, and lived, which are just the very 
things most persons want to know. 

There can be little doubt that this absence of family is the 
work of some immutable law. The result is far too uniform 





y Carus, 

St. Hilaire, “ was a little sturdy fellow,” like Hogarth ; while 
his illustrious brother, Dr. William Hunter, was not only short 
but slender also. Milton was of the same low, com build 
as Burns; Pope was a little weakly being, “ so low in stature, 
that to bring him to a level with common tables, it was neces- 
sary to raise his seat;” and Moore was very like him, being 
“a little, a very little man;” Thomson, like Byron, was just 
above the common size, Byron being five feet eight and a half, 
= which we must close the list, not for want of matter, but 
ol §) e. 

Having thus what size a man of genius is to be, it 
may be as well to tarniohs some instructions his 





distribution of food, did much It is fair to add that 


Master Manoel da Silva infinitely prefers the administration of 
the reformed “ Guardiao,” under t 


| as he likes. and heartburn or he 
ee he prefer it, or fits of some in mo- 
deration, but he must not too much with down- 


for mere chance. In whatever land we take up the thread 
of the story, however far we go back, even to the dim and 
grand old times wae | Hamer drew Earthshaken Poseidon 

ding a charge reeks, or Jove reclining by stream 
\Ida; or, still farther, when Re po ay sang in Throve of the 
| great men of old, and M i 


pe Tah me hare of Bacon and Newton; the 
childless ited in the histo- 
ries of Voltaire and Gay. og st 
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Not to weary the reader, let him take one solitary instance | Mr. Seward would never dream of espousing it he had formed | Of international law. Mr. Seward himself, speaking of the 
and run over the lives of a few of our poets. He will find that|no adequate conception of Mr. Seward’s capacity in such | capture r the four gentlemen taken from om bow’ the Trent, 
Shakespeare had three daughters, “of which,” says the bio-| matters; and because we desired to have the means of com- | S4Y8: © he question before us is tyes nat ig was 
grapher quaintly, “ two lived to be married; Judith, the elder, | parison between his ecstasies of condemnation when he thought | authorized by and conducted according to the law of nations. 
to one Mr. Thomas Quincy, by whom she had three sons who | the doctrine had no friends, and his ecstasics of admiration | This is, in fact, the nature of the question which has been, but 
all died without children, and Susannah, who was his favou-/as soon as he should find that it had friends, and that its happily is no longer at issue. It concerned the respective 
rite, to Dr. John Hall, a physician of good reputation. She | friends were his friends, and not his countrymen, ‘The results | Tights of belligerents and of neutrals. We must, therefore, dis- 
left one child only, a daughter, who was married first to Tho-| have fully proved our prescience. Mr. Seward has adopted card entirely from our minds the allegation that the captured 
mas Nashe, Esq., and afterwards to Sir John Barnard, of the doctrine which the Siar denounced, and the Star instantly | Persons were rebels, and we must consider them only as ene- 
Abington, but died likewise without issue.” Of Ben Jonson | twinkles approval upon Mr. Seward as the greatest statesman | Mies of the United States at war with its Government, for that 
nothing is reported. Milton had children only by his first wife. | by whom the world, even the New World, was ever blessed | #8 the ground on which Mr. Seward ultimately places the dis- 
They were girls, and the eldest, deformed and infirm, died a | and enlightened.—Scotsman, Jan. 21. cussion. It is the only ground upon which foreign Govern- 
wife, while the next one died single. The youngest married . ments can treat it. 





a weaver in Spitalfields and had a family. Of Butler it is re- press The. first inquiry that arises, therefore, is as Mr. Seward 

lated that he was married, and that is all we are told. There DUST HOLE states it,“ Were the persons named, and their supposed dis- 

is no mention of his having had any family; and Congreve, / : 4 re patches, contraband of war.” ‘ : : 

Pope, Gray, Johnson, Swift, Goldsmith, Otway, Savage, Thom- BUBBISCN SHOT BER} Upon this question her Majesty’s Government differ entirely 
’ y® . * , S . ’ ’ A 


son, and Shenstone, may, without further ceremony, be ranked | We observe that a space has been allotted to the Confede- | ftom Mr. Seward. . oi, 

under the same head. Dryden had three sons: Charles, who | rate States in the exhibition of all nations to take place shortly, The general right and duty of a neutral F ‘ower to maintain 
was usher of the palace to Pope Clement the Eleventh, and | in London.—Editorial, N. Y. Herald, Feb. 19 * its own communications and friendly relations with both 
was drowned in an attempt to swim across the Thames at ats belligerents cannot be disputed. A neutral nation,” sa 

Windsor ; John, who is said to have died obscurely at Rome;; We are informed that a letter has been received at Albany | Vattel, “ continues, with the two parties at war, in the 
and Henry, who entered some religious order. Young, like py a Senator from Thurlow Weed, dated in Paris, January 2i, | S¢V¢ral relations nature has placed between nations. It 
Addison and Byron, had an only child. Moore outlived his | siating that the Emperor Napoleon would announce to the | ready to perform toward both of them all the duties of hu- 
family, and Scott's race is so completely extinct that the au-| Corps Legislatif, on the 27th ult., his intention to interfere with | ™82"Y, reciprocally due from nation to nation.” In the per- 
thor believes not even a grandchild is now alive. Burns stands | the affairs of this country.—Jbid. Fed. 4. formance of these duties, on both sides, the neutral nation has 


almost alone in having surviving sons. Ot Wordsworth, | _ | itself'a most direct and material interest s eaporially [van it has 
Southey, and still more recent writers, it would not be proper} The United States have not only studiously practiced the seabastiam citizens resident ~ ~ —— : _ ; ag 
to speak. | most perfect justice in their intercourse with Great Britain, | ®2¢ When Us citizens, resident Hota there and at home, have 


There is no need to go into statistics now. Were such re-| hut they have also cultivated on their part a spirit of friend: | Property of great value in the territories of both belligerents, 
sults as these to ensue in a village, they would depopulate it | ship towards her as a kindred nation, bound by the peculiar | which may be exposed to danger from acts of confiscation and 
within half a century, an event of which there is no ohana ties of commerce. The Grand Trunk rail road,a British high- | Vi#lence if the protection of their own Government should be 
among races like the red Indian, doomed to decay. Of course | way extended through the territories of the United States to withheld. “Phis is the case with respect to British subjects 
war, famine, and pestilence unpeople whole realms, but that | perhaps the finest seaport of our country, is a monument of during the present civ il war in North America. 3 ii 
arises from entirely visible causes, and is therefore a different | their friendly disposition. The reciprocity treaty, favouring | . Pil The /_ epee ye ee out of the — 
master. | the productions of British North America in the markets of | ¢!™cumstances of me a Wak, SRS 65 wae ye jet org # 

There has been many a sad chapier in the history of genius, | the United States, is a similar monument of the same wise and | independence of the de fucto Government of one of the bellige- 
but this is the saddest ofall. A man of genius is perhaps in| benevolent policy.—Mr. Seward’s letter to Governor Washburne. | rents, either by the other belligerent or by the ogy Faken tn 
many respects more purely the child of destiny than people | 2 — jis this: that “for the purpose of avoiding the di culties 
think him, in this part ofhis fate there is clearly more of destiny! But impartiality, hospitality and justice had nothing to do | which might arise trom a formal and positive solution of these 
than choice. He reaps, indeed, the fame for which he has| with it. Satistied of the present helplessness of the American | questions, diplomatic agents are frequently nye, 
struggled, because there is no genius without that strength that | Government, and of the impunity with which insult might be clothed with the powers and with the immunities of ee, 
always wins in theend. Biography shows that all that neglect, | inflicted, the British Cabinet determined to screen the piratical mg a are not invested with the | atage nr me —— 
stupidity, aud even the fiendish malice of foes and critics could | destroyers of the Hurvey Birch from vengeance ; and thie Tus- | ROT entitled to di lomatic honours.” t pon this footing Mesers. 
invent, while it never yet destroyed a line worth saving, really | arora was ordered away. It is a satisfaction to know even | Mason and Slidell, who are expressly stated by Mr. Sew f to 
adds more lustre to his renown, as the blackness of the cloud | this defiant intervention will not save the rebel craft, unless it | Ve been sent as pretended, Ministers f a Paris 
lends lustre to the lightning and the rainbow. But the picture | remain in port permanently. The 7'uscurora is instructed not | the Southern States to the de. ourts of = — = 7) —_ 
of his life is saddened with the decaying hues of autumn, the fame | to lose sight ot her, and will follow her motions like a blood- | must have been sent, and would have been, if at a "ihe could 
of his triumphs is borne to us on the hollow voice of the winter | hound, around the world, if the pursuit be so long, and sooner | and the reception of these gentlemen upon this footifig co 
wind, and his glory is like the lone and mournful beauty of the | or later it will compe! the cowards to fight. But it is no satis- | 2° have been justly regarded, xecording to the law of ~~ 
evening star. | faction to add this fresh wrong and contumely to the catalogue | *S & hostile or unfriendly act fe ard the : nited —, ee 

Perhaps, after all, it is better thus, for though not soinattentive | England is completing against the time when we shall be indeed, isit clear that these Spr er peg 4 
to business as is generally supposed, men of genius seldom attain | ready to vindicate our honour and rights against such dastard- with any powers, or have enjoy ed any aually ton veed 
iosuch independence as to finish their labours in comfort and | ly assailants. We are learning as a people patience; but we those’accorded to di plomatic agents not a a rec ognized. 
maintain a family at the same time. To their honour, be it said, | are not unlearning self-respect, or courage.—. Y. Times, Feb. 13. It appears to her Majesty's Government to be a necessary 
that they are almost totally free from crime, a fact of itself : — and certain deduction from those principles, that the convey- 
sufiicient to upset the abominable doctrine lately maintained,! The real danger of interference will come when it is mani- | 22€° of public agents of this character _ Lops 7 
that out ofa given number of people a certain number of crimi- | fest that the North is certain to succeed if left alone. If Eng-| Thomas on their way to Great “ae mg ey of their 
nals must arise; a most mischievous deduction ; for nothing | land and France think it will pay expenses to keep the C nion | credentials or dispatches (if any) vy 08 ’ e in was = 
could be more likely to determine a hesitating scoundrel than to | dissolved, they will do it; but so long as they believe the con- | and could not be a —— . _ utes o a ayn te e 
represent him as the victim of fate. It is true that we may/| quest of the South an impossible task they will not interfere. | P®™ of that vessel ; and both ar ¢ =" of thei eis stab mae 
here and there find an incurably perverse spendthrift like Savy-|—Hul., W. Y. World, Feb. 12. : the destination of these persons and of their dispatches ‘was 
age; a free-handed insolvent like Steele, who, when asked to |bona fide neutral, it is m the judgment of her Majesty's 
return money, could implore, flatter, complain, cajole, or| The British cabinet hardly dare venture upon this latter line | Seren and certain _ — ee = ——_ 
anything else but pay it; a muddler like dear old Goldsmith ;| of action. It would seem that the most they can bring them- n connection wit A is part = Me cae ts 
and a cowardly villain like Rousseau ; but these are only scum | selves to is to give their newspaper organs free rein in going to | RECessarTy to notice a —— ° ane Tr. Sew oy 
on the mighty stream. Men of real genius are above such | every extreme of abuse against us, and to hold out to their| Ot, im _— he says: * 1 assume, 4, yee eon rh ’ 
miserable folly, just as they are, as aclass, above the debauchery | ally, the French government, that it shall have their moral | I read British aut a pte iy tate a er- 
and mischief so often vulgarly attributed to thecharacter. The | support if it will intervene.—Jhid., Feb, 12. self as true maritime law, that + —— t ne need 
writer's creed is that true genius may give way to folly now and = | was proceeding from a = ort to ont er neut Tie 
t hen, but that it will shake off all depravity, like “dewdropsfrom| The Washington statesmen gathered new laurels from this does not modify the right of the belligerent capture. , in- 


° 





the lion’s mane.” | solution (in the matter of the Trent). Mr. Seward, with ability, | eed, the immediate and ostensible voy the Trent had 
——— | courtesy, and frankness, forced England to admit the Frengh been to a neutral port, but her cep ae Teal mya yee 
| and American principles as rules for the future, and bound her | 8°me port of the ——s yher ay oye ———- a _ 

BRIGHT IDEAS OF THE “TRENT” QUESTION. to an eventual reciprocity —Le Temps. | been better able to understand the reference to au! 


ee | rities contained in this passage. 25 poe veh pe 
; 4 2 ‘lity aan Seated his c laid down by British authorities, that, i est o 
asin ecstacies of delight at the exposition of maritime law t nag egg oe em etig -~ Reelage silat und thereuy the vessel be hostile (that is, to the enemy or the enemy’s coun- 
given by Mr. Seward in his unhappy despatch with the happy pot ee the tables upon England. Enelond will he oblived to | #Y), it cannot be covered and rendered innocent by a fictitious 
conclusion. Yet it is as plain as day that that despatch not es since farever om Soemer olla, and en oral a of destination to a neutral port. 
only seeks to apply in a manner ‘and to an extent never before | a wel peer il p ae ae ean eee ee et to| But, if the real terminus of the voyage be bona fide ina 
known a doctrine of maritime law which that faction, when | “UTOPC®® Goveramenits will have as powerful an effect ad orri y Sngli s " 
n a doc vari action, when |} i ,cing England to justice and moderation as it had on| Beutral territory, no English, nor indeed, as her Ma 
speaking of its own country, always out-and-out condemns, | 's 5 Sica in + Tr Fileedte Le ee jesty’s Government believe, any American authority can be 
bat _ it seeks, by ap rece “ old a oar to set up an | > = a eee found which has ever given countenance to the doctrine 
entirely new doctrine which that faction has been fiercely and | einte tched j —— , AMs that either men or dispatches can be subject, during such a 
for once justly denouncing in ink not yetdry. That enormous | “a zones noses sees ste coy, a: ~— _—-. - = en. voyage, and on board a a neutral —— 9 to belligerent cap- 
document not only asserts, for the first time, that non-com- | fin; 73 pone, Aa with a particular pom sho *y reas Bag |ture as contraband of war. Her Majesty's Government re- 
batant persons belonging to a country engaged in war are con- | vests of the B ofiah oP meme i ee og “y ser we make| at such a doctrine as wholly irreconcileable with the true 
traband of war, and that passenger vessels performing their a senthes tied 3 one it is true—Dbut one oe will *y a principles of maritime law ; and ed@tainly with those principles 
usual voyages from one neutral port to another with | index to its saa licy: : ; ~~ as they have been understood in the courts of this country. 
such persons on board must be dealt with as taking part | ’ apetantttatnee It is to be further observed that packets engaged in the postal 
in the war, but asserts also that there is no distinction to| Drep.—In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr. John Webb, em- | service, and keeping up the regular and periodical communi- 
be made in such matters between ordinary “ belligerents” | ployed for nearly thirty years as mailing clerk in the office of this | cations between the different countries of Europe end Ame- 
and alleged “ rebels” or political offenders. The former asser- | P@P¢r. rica, and other parts of the world, though in the absence of 
tion is more than bad enough, but the latter cannot be tolera- | This brief notice of the death of one of its employees is all treaty stipulations they may not be exempted from visit and 
ted for a moment in the mind of any man who does not prefer | that the Aion can afford to say of a man who “ior nearly | search in time of war, nor from the penalties of any violation 
America to truth, justice, and common sense. It would be bad | thirty years” was attached to the paper. Nota line of editprial | of neutrality, if proved to have been knowingly committed, 
enough if, in the event of, say, Guatemala and Nicaragua going | jn eulogy of John Webb, the faithful clerk, could be given to are still, when sailing in the ordinary and innocent course of 
to war with each other, the merchant vessels and mail-packets | taint the dainty nostrils of the readers of the Aldion. No word | their legitimate employment, which consists in the conveyance 
of all the other countries on earth should be liable to séizure | of praise for the upright gentleman who had proven his claim of mails and passengers, entitled to peculiar favour and pro- 
and confiscation when they happened to be carrying even from | to true manhood by thirty years of integrity and industry. No tection from all Governments in whose services they are en- 
one to another of their ow:f ports a Guatemalian or a Nicara- | ]ine of commendation, no recognition of his shining example, | gaged. To detain, disturb, or interfere with them, without the 
guan who might be “supposed” (that is Mr. Seward’s own | could appear in the lavender columns of this well bred and | very gravest cause, would be an act of most noxious and in- 
phrase) to be travelling more or less upon the business of the | dignitied journal. John Webb was only a clerk, and therefore jurious character, not only to a vast number and variety of in- 
country he belonged to. But besides asserting this as interna- | not fit comps ny for royalty. ¢ dividuals and private interests, but to the public interests of 
tional law, Mr. Seward also asserts that it makes no difference | If some debauched and profligate roué—by accident or legis- neutral and friendly Governments. 
whether the case happened to be one of a war between the two | lation possessed of a titled name—had died in England, there| It has been necessary to dwell upon these points in some de- 
Republics of Guatemala and Nicar, or of an “insurrection” | would have been a lofty panegyric over his virtues delivered | tail, because they involve principles of the highest importance, 
in which one-half of Guatemala or of Nicaragua is ranged against | py the Albion, and its columns would have exhibited all the in- | and because if Mr. Seward’s argument were acted upon as 
the other. The doctrine on which Mr. Seward justifies the seiz-| dications of fashionable woe. But for John Webb, the gentle- | sound, the most injurious consequences might follow. 
ure of the “ insurgents” Slidell and Mason (whilereleasing them | man, they have not a word to say, except two lines, which! For instance, in the present war, according to Mr. Seward’s 
©2 account of the “ mere inadvertency” of the captor in not seiz-| could have been purchased from its aristocratic editor for | doctrine, any packet ship carrying a Confederate agent from 
ing the vessel as well as the men), is a doctrine quite as good | twenty-five cents. Poor John Webb! Thirty years a clerk, and gDover to Calais, or from Calais to Dover, might be captured 
to justify the Emperor of Austria in seizing Kossuth, or the | they for whose interest his best years were exchanged recognize | and carried to New York. In case of a war between Austria 
Emperor of the French in seizing Victor Hugo, and seizing | jis memory by twenty-five cents worth of obituary notice! and Italy, the conveyance of an Italian Minister or agent might 
with them the vessels in which they were passengers, if found, | Truly, there is a reservoir of gratitude in the Albion office.— cause the capture of a neutral packet plying between Malta and 
as they quite easily might be found, in a British steamer be-| WV. ¥. Leader, Feb. 8. " Marseilles, or between Malta and@ibraltar, the condemnation 
yond cannon-shot from British land. -- >———_ of the ship at Trieste, and the confinement of the Minister or 
_ There could not perhaps be a mode more practically effect- | DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. agent in an Austrian prison. So in the late war between 
ive for the moment of exhibiting the enormity of this doctrine Great Britain and France on the one hand, and Russia on the 


The pro-Bright or anti-British faction is expressing itself 
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—enormous alike in its magnitude and its viciousness—than SARL BUSSBLL Ff > ie age » ne . hs a other, a Russian Minister going from Hamburg to Washington 
by citing the opinions pronounced thereon by the chief organ | Foreign Office, Jan. 23,1862. in an American ship might have been brought to Portsmouth, 


two before that foaming mouthpiece had any idea that it| that her Majesty's Government differed from Mr. Seward in the Tower of London. So also a Confederate vessel of war 
would require to twist itself so as to speak out at its op-| some of the conclusions at which he had arrived ; and that 1 | might capture a Cunard steamer on its way from Halifax to 
posite corner. We admit having maliciously preserved | should state to you on a future occasion wherein these differ- | Liverpool, on the ground of its carrying dispatches from Mr. 
this record of our remarkable contemporary’s original if not | ences consisted. I now proceed to do so. | Seward to Mr. Adams. 

genuine sentiments, and that for two reasons—because we felt| It is to observe that I propose to discuss the ques-| __In view, therefore, of the erroneous principles asserted by 
that when he was denouncing the doctrine in the idea that | tions involved fn this correspondence solely on the principles Mr. Seward, and the consequences they involve, her Majesty's 


of the pro-Bright and anti-British faction, the Star, a week or | My Lorp: I mentioned in my dispatch of the 10th inst., the ship might have been condemned, and the Minister sent to 
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Government think it necessary to declare that they would not | 
acquiesce in the capture of any British merchant ship in circum- | 
stances similar to those of the 7’rent, and that the fact of its | 
being brought before a prize court, though it would alter the 
character, would not diminish the gravity of the offence against 
the law of nations, which would thereby be committed. 

Having disposed of the question whether the persons named, 
and their supposed dispatches, were contraband of war, I am 
relieved from the necessity of discussing the other questions 
raised by Mr. Seward—namely, whether Capt. Wilkes had 
lawfully a right to stop and search the 7ent for these persons | 
and their supposed dispatches; whether that right, assuming | 
that he possessed it, was exercised by him in a lawful and pro- 
yer manner, and whether he had a right to capture the persons 
ound on board. 

The fifth question put by Mr. Seward—namely, whether 
Capt. Wilkes exercised the alleged right of capture in the man- 
ner allowed and recognized by the law of nations, is resolved 
by Mr. Seward himself in the negative. 

I cannot conclude, however, without noticing one very sin- 
gular passage in Mr. Seward’s dispatch. 

Mr. Seward asserts that “ if the safety of this Union required 
the detention of the captured persons it would be the right and 
duty of this Government to detain them.” He proceeds to say 
that the waning proportions of the insurrection, and the com- | 
parative unimportance of the captured persons themselves, for- | 





! 


, bid him from resorting to that defence. Mr. Seward does not 


here assert any right founded on international law, however 
inconvenient or irritating to neutral nations; he entirely loses 
sight of the vast difference which exists between the exercise 
of an extreme right and the commission of an unquestionable 
wrong. His frankness compels me to be equally open, and to | 
inform him that Great Britain could not have submitted to the | 
perpetration of that wrong, however flourishing might have 
been the insurrection in the South, and however important the 
persons captured might have been. } 

Happily all danger of hostile collision on this subject has | 
been avoided. It is the earnest hope of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that similar dangers, if they should arise, may be averted 


THE ALBION. February 15 
these dissensions.” There is nothing in them, it is plain,| tidings to communicate, says only that the expedition 
that points to the immediate intervention so much appre- | was “entirely successful;” that the “rebels were forced” 
hended here of late, but so gingerly deprecated by the same|to burn six steamers: that he “took” two others and a 
press that has for months been furiously engaged in railing at our | half-complete gun-boat, &c ; finally, “at Savannah, Ten- 
British neutrality ; though at the same time it must be owned | nesse, we found the Union sentiment strong.” Now 
that there is nothing therein which would prevent a sud-| this skilful and modest officer may be of the same class as the 
den discovery on the part of Napoleon that the rights of | English Captain who contented himself, after a desperate and 
neutrals are not respected, if such view should chance to suit | brilliant action, with informing the Secretary of the Admiralty 
the Imperial policy. that he had “captured and sunk the enemies’ ships as per 
From England we learn the arrival of Messrs. Mason and | margin,” and was his “ obedient humble servant.” So much the 
Slidell from St. Thomas, and that it caused no sensation what- | better for the U. 8. if Lieutenant Phillips be one of this stamp; 
ever.— More interest is felt in the relative positions of the U. S.| they are rare—despatch writing is almost as important as 
ship Tuscarora, and the C. 8. ship Nashville,so long eyeing each | fighting in these days. But we cannot fail to observe a most 
other malignantly. Their propinquity in Southampton water | marked discrepancy between his account who saw, and theirs 
having caused fights and disputes among their respective crews | who feed the public excitement.—P.S. Here too we have 4 
when ashore, the former has been sent to an anchorage near | word to’ add: Southern papers are compelled to admit a 
the Needles where the watch can equally well be maintained, strong Union feeling along the course of the Tennessee. 
this prudent measure being represented here by our unceasing | The passage of the Loan and Treasury Bill, with the clause 
libellers as an “ ordering away” of the Tuscarora, | included by which certain issues under it are to be made a 
Lord Russell's reply to Mr. Seward on the affair of the Trent | legal tender for public or private debts, is decried by many 
has been published, and salient extracts are given elsewhere. | around us as the commencement of a paper-money system that 
We lave no doubt that Mr. Seward will regret to the end of} cannot fail to prove disastrous in the end, while leading to the 
his political life that he did not counsel the immediate giving | prolongation of the war. What is done now, say the oppo- 
up of the prisoners before they were demanded, and the as- | nents of the measure, may be done again and again, until the 
sumption on the part of his country of the high ground | credit of the Government be entirely broken down, and the 
subsequently taken by Mr. Sumner. Perhaps he settled the | worth of bonds and mortgages melt away to nothing in their 
affair with his own countrymen as well as he could, having | owners’ hands. That the U.S. Senate has added another 
taken up originally a false position; but all sensible men | clause, compelling the Government to pay interest on all its 
look upon the compliments paid him thereupon as being co-| Stocks and Bonds in specie, is also discussed as a vital point; 
vertly or openly ironical—The American Secretary of State’s | but the subject is far too wide and deep, to be casually glanced 
conversation with Lord Lyons touching the Stone Blockade is at, save as matter of fact. Only, it occurs to us that an obli- 








by peaceful negotiations, conducted in the spirit which befits | also eminently instructive. Is it not curious that as Great | gation to pay specie must in the nature of things be limited 


the organs of two great nations 
I request you to read this dispatch to Mr. Seward, and gave 
him a copy of it. Iam, &c RUSSELL. 
OBSTRUCTION OF SOUTHERN HARBOURS. 
LORD LYONS TO EARL RUSSELL. 
Washington, Jan. 14, 1862. 

My Lorp:—Three days ago, in obedience to your lordship’s 
orders, I spoke to Mr. Seward on the subject of the plan 
adopted by this Government of obstructing the entrance to 
some of the harbours in the Southern States, by sinking ves- 
sels, laden with stones, in the channels. 

Mr. Seward observes that it was altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that this plan had been devised with a view to injure the 
harbours permanently. It was, he said, simply a temporary 
military measure adopted to aid the blockade. The Govern- 
ment of U. 8. had, last Spring, with a navy very little pre- 
pared for so extensive an operation, undertaken to blockade 
upward of 3,000 miles of coast. The Secretary of the Navy 
had reported that he could stop up the “ large holes” by means 
of his ships, but that he could not stop up the “small ones.” 
It had been found necessary, therefore, to close some of the 
numerous small inlets by sinking vessels in the channels. It 
would be the duty of the Government of the U. 8. to remove 
all these obstructions a3 soon as the Union was restored. It 
was well understood that this was an obligation incumbent on 
the Federal Governm 

At the end of the wa? with Great Britain that Government 
had been called upon to remove a vessel which had been sunk 
in the harbour of Savannah, and had ized the obliga- 
tion, and removed the vessel accordingly. Moreover, the U. 8. 
were engaged in a civil war with the South. He was not pre- 
pared to say that, as an operation in war it was unjustifiable 
to destroy permanently the harbours of the enemy, but nothing 
of the kind had been done on the present occasion. Vessels 
had been sunk by the rebels to prevent the access to their 
ports of cruisers of the U.S. The same measure had been 
adopted by the U. 8. in order to make the blockade complete. 
When the war was ended the removal of all these obstructions 
would be a mere matter of expense; there would be no great 
difficulty in removing them effectually. Besides, as had already 
been done in the case of Port Royal, the U.S. would open 
better harbours than those which they closed. 

I asked Mr. Seward whether the principal entrance to 
Charleston Harbour had not been recently closed altogether, 
by vessels sunk by order of this Government ; and I observed 
to him that the opening of a new port, thirty or forty miles off, 
would hardly console th@people of the large town of Charles- 
ton for the destruction of their own harbour. 


Mr. Seward said that the best proof he could give me that 
the harbour of Charleston had not been rendered inaccessible - s . : 
was, that in = of the sunken vessels and of the blockading | estimated at no less than 2500 men.—P.S. Later accounts give 


squadrons, a British steamer laden with contraband of war had 
just succeeded in getting in. I have, &c., Lyons. 
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Britain anticipated even Mr. Sumner by the famous Hendrik 
jand Alide case, so at Savannah Harbour, and in years long | 
| past, she anticipated Mr. Seward’s eleventh-hour plea that the 


. : ' 5 } 
U.S. Government at the close of the present war will be bound | 


to clear away the impediments ? | 





| The Civil War ; Events and Eventualities. 

The week has been fruitful in events,and the impatient pub- 
| lic has had no fewer than three new topics to discuss. These 
j are, the signal success of General Burnside’s Expedition in the 

inland waters of North Carolina ; the unmolested, and in some 
| localities the welcome passage of a U. 8. gunboat up the Ten- 
| nessee River, as far as Florence in North Alabama; the pas- 
sage through the Senate of the Treasury Loan and Note Bill, 
| with the clause retained which makes U.S. paper money a 
legal tender throughout the Union. 
| The success of General Burnside has not been obtained with- 
| out severe fighting, though we lack official and even authentic 
accounts. Still, from Southern sources we learn that Roanoke 
| Island, between Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, has been cap- 
| tured, and that Elizabeth City has been burnt, whether by the 
|invading Northern forces, or by the Confederates ere they 
| evacuated it. The approaches to the rear of Norfolk, and to 
the railroad communications between that city and both Rich- 
| mond, through Petersburg, and the South, through Weldon, 
| are thus also seriously threatened. Will then these advances 
and triumphs, greatly due to the well-organised naval strength 
of the Unionists with which the Confederates cannot pretend 
to cope, be followed up by corresponding advance and mastery 
|in the interior? The optimists about us say yes, without 
| doubt ; the pessimists shrug their shoulders and point to the 
| small results on shore that have, so far, ensued from the great 
| sea victory at Port Royal Harbour. For this is not alone a 
military, it is partly a political question, since the rumour runs 
| already and as usual, that the moral effect at Norfolk, and even 
lat Richmond, of General Burnside’s movements has been dis- 
| heartening in the extreme. The flotilla of Confederate gun oats 
| is reported as sunk or captured with one exception ; the killed 
| and wounded are very vaguely indeed set down at three hun- 
| dred on each side; but the main point is the surrender of the 


| Confederate garrison or garrisons on Roanoke Island itself, 





| the Federal loss as 42 killed and 140 wounded, the number re- 
| spectively on the other side being 30 and about 100. The pri- 
| soners are 3000. The combined operations were admirably 
| pfanned and very gallantly executed. Edenton has also been 

taken. The whole affair must be a hard blow for the South. 
| The voyage of the U.S. gun-boat Costenoga, after the capture 
of Fort Henry, was a very interesting, and is made to appear 
| a very important episode in the operations in the West. Let 
us however, before saying more about it, strike off one from the 
number of Generals reported last week as captured when Fort 
| Henry was taken. General Tilghman, who commanded and 


only officer of that rank present. The efficiency of iron-plated 
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The Latest News from Europe. 


Liverpool mails to the 20th ult. and telegrams of one day be found, and strengthening sympathisers with the Federal 


| gun-boats (let us add also, en parenthése) was conspicuously 
| proved in that affair; the shot that did so much mis- 

chief, by bursting the boiler of the U. S. steamer Esser, found 
| entrance through an open port-hole——And now for the Cos- 
| tenoga. It was a bold design, and extremely well executed, this 
| profiting by the high flood of the inland waters to voyage upward 

through a doubtful territory, attacking an enemy if one could 


later have come to hand; and the public here have determined | Government if such were really in being. As described by 
that the most important bit of news is the allusion to this Federal journalists, the river banks presented continued scenes 
country, made by the great Imperial Sphinx of France in bis | of hilarious delight ; the inhabitants were wild with joy, and 
opening Address to the Chamber, on the 27th ult. Here are | wept in ecstacies at sight of the old Flag. So we read; but 
his words, “ The civil war which desolates America has | having learned caution, we thought it best, before committing 
greatly compromised our commercial interests. So long, how-| this as fact to our usual brief epitome, to collate it with the 
ever, as the rights of neutrals are respected, we must confine | official report of the Lieutenant commanding the vessel. That 


by the specie that is had or accessible ; whereas the obligation 
to take pay in depreciated paper at par is one that carries on 
the face of it no security whatever against abuse. 

The minor items of the week are very varied, and full of in- 
terest for the tens upon tens of thousands whose welfare is 
bound up in the progress or settlement of the war.—In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee movements on a large scale are on foot. 
From Fort Donelson on the Cumberland river we may at any 
moment hear stirring news; and Columbus, upon which pro- 
bably the fate of New Orleans depends, is likely to be ere long 
the seat of an assault or a siege —An atiack on Savannah, in 
defence against which Fort Pulaski will be unable to partici- 
pate, is among the projects announced.—In the Gult of Mexico, 
the Culhoun, a C.S. gun-boat, has been captured; also the 
Isabel, private steamer, that has been very successful in ran- 
ning the blockade off Charleston, and was, when taken, coming 
out of that port with a cargo of cotton for Liverpool—The 
Merrimac, frigate, which the Confederates have iron-plated at 
Norfolk at vast cost of time and money, has turned out an en- 
tire failure —Arrangements for exchange of prisoners pro- 
gress; but Bishop Ames and Mr. Hamilton Fish have been re- 
fused facilities for visiting their brethren taken in arms, who 
are still detained in the South.—There is a loud hue and ery 
still sent up against swindling contractors; but it seems 
to us to end in nothing—A supposed military de- 
faulter in allegiance and loyalty, General Stone, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has been less fortunate. He has been arrested, 
on charges, it is said, of neglect of duty and collusion with the 
enemy ; but why he was sent to Fort Lafayette, and not tried 
at once by Court-martial, puzzles some of us who are mere 
lookers-on.—There have been other arrests too, one of which 
has a dash of the comic about it. The reader's old ac- 
quaintance Mr. Wikoff—the toady of Louis Napoleon, the 
persecutor of Miss Gamble, the prisoner of Genoa, the hero ot 
a diplomatic conflict with Lord Palmerston, the reputed un- 
official Lord Chamberlain of a certain high personage at 
Washington, and the undoubted aéfaché of the N. Y. 
Herald, has been committed to durance by the House of Re- 
presentatives, for refusing to disclose how he obtained a copy 
of the President’s last Message, before it was regularly given 
out. To the State prison at Baltimore—if Fort McHenry 
may thus be termed—has been sent furthermore another 
protegé of the Herald, Dr. Ives, a Washington correspondent. 
He so besieged and pestered Mr. Stanton, the new Secretary ot 
War, that that gentleman had him forthwith incarcerated asa 
spy, in place of pitching him out of the window as a nuisance 

The remote reader, who only hears an echo of what goes on 
here, may imagine each of these items magnified beyond all 
measure, and fought over by the local press. He will thus have 
an indistinct idea of the chance medley in which we live. 


Indications of Compromise in Mexico. 

Accounts from Vera Cruz, cid Havana, to the 29th ult. sweep 
away all the romantic story that reached us by way of Aca- 
pulco and San Francisco, to the effect that the Mexicans had 
all at once become patriotic and soldierly, and had routed, it 
not killed and eaten, the Spanish host at the National Bridge. 
There has been no advance, and no battle. On the contrary, 
the wind sets now toward negotiation. .{ Commissioner sent 
by the representatives of the three Allied powers at Vera 
Cruz to President Juarez, with an ultimatum, had returned 
to the coast, accompanied by a Mexican Commissioner 
authorised to treat, and there was reason to believe that peace 
would be preserved. The tremendous outbreak of Mexican 
nationality, which was—according to blusterers here—to beat 
back banded Europe, and so on, is likely therefore to end in 
smoke ; or, if difficulty there be, it will probably be caused by 
disputes in the councils of the invaders. As a foretaste of 
this, it is announced that Miramon has been arrested by order of 
Commodore Dunlop, commanding our squadron at Vera 





ourselyes to expressing wishes for an early termination of | gentleman, in a singularly terse despatch, if he had such good 


Cruz, for breach of his promise given at Havana to remain 
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there. He had arrived in the English mail-steamer, and was | 
sent as a prisoner on board one of our men-of-war. For the | 
sake of the unhappy Mexicans, we hope he will be detained, 
or handed over to them to be dealt with according to his} 
crimes. 

We regret to add that H.B.M. gun-boat Plorer is reported 
ashore near the bar of Alvarado, with little chance of com- 


ing off. 


A Bit of Rubbish in the Dust-Hole. 

Once in a while, when any thing catches our eye in print | 
that is specially absurd, we pitch it into a receptable in our | 
columns labelled the “ Dust-Hole,” as the directest mode of 
timating contempt. Therein to-day, being appropriately | 
Miacea at the foot of a few political and Anglophobian comica- 
lities, may be read a snarl at this journal on the part of the 
N. ¥. Leader, inasmuch as we failed recently to bestow a flat- | 
tering obituary notice on an individual who had been for a) 
protracted period in our employ. Endowing the deceased | 


with a long list of virtues and accomplishments that 
had failed to press themselves upon our observation | 


during the daily opportunities of fourteen years, the Leader | 
argues from this particular omission that the Adion is in gene- | 
ral so steeped in aristocratic essence, as to be incapable of re- 
cognising merit beyond a certain limited pale. And on this point 
the Leader is welcome to its opinion; we have no syllable to 
say in return. But we invite our contemporary to bear in 
mind that there may sometimes be charity in silence, as there 
often is effrontery in eulogium ; that there are instances in 
which kindly feeling and forbearance on the part of an em- 
ployer may have lengthened out that very term of service, 
which is set down flatteringly to the credit of the employed; 
that Editors, like ordinary persons, would do well to mind 
their own business; and finally, that if we have been thus 
compelled to hint at what would otherwise have remained un- 
said, the Leader may thank itself for imposing on us the un- 
gracious task. 


Notes for a Nova Scotian. 
The course of honest journalism—like that of love—never 
did run smooth ; and it never will 
of international squabbling have we experienced this disagree- 


able truth, without however feeling any disposition to make | 


needless wry faces over it. We have endeavoured to respond as 
best we might to occasional and somewhat bitter charges from 
our local brethren, who tell us that we are wanting in respect 
to their country when we discuss their affairs with tolerable 


freedom ; it is comical to find the Aljion now had up for judg- 
ment, on the ground that in all this matter of the Trent it has | 


had only its American readers in its eye. Yet on this 
pretence we are arraigned by an anonymous correspondent 
of the Halifax, N.S., British Colonist of the 6th inst, 
who, under the signature “A Nova Scotian,” is al- 
lowed to pound away at us through half a column, mainly 
«-propos—or rather, mal-d-propos—to some comments that we 
made on the prevalent American Anglophobia, in our issue of 
the 25th ult. The burden is, that we have never exhibited 
any signs of “manly indignation” hereupon; that we dare 
to call in question the propriety of Mr. Charles Dickens suffer- 
ing himself to be made a hero, and then turning round and 
reviling his good-natured if foolish worshippers ; that we are 
not awe-struck by the “ world-renowned” leaders of the Times ; 
in short that, pursuing our avocations undisturbed and enjoying 
in large measure the hospitality of a foreign country, we do 
not in a moment of irritation and dispute fling all possi- 
ble contumely upon it, rake up old sores, pour 
poison into living wounds, and do our best to exaggerate 
and exasperate. We confess we thought, and still 
think, that if to do all this were the duty of ‘Imperial 
and Colonial journalists, it was not so distinctly our own. We 


were content, and are so still, with having, in our first issue 


Especially in these times | 


Mus. Doc., to the names respectively inherited by him at birth 
and bestowed upon him in baptism. 





Professor Agassiz in New York. 

Boston—which city really does profit by occasions to ho- | 
nour men of mark in Science and Literature—has heretofore 
almost exclusively engrossed the services of the eminent natu- | 
ralist and philosopher above-named. It is true that he has 
lately been heard in Brooklyn ; but that does not satisfy our spec- 
ial community. We are glad therefore to announce that the Ath- | 
enum Association has just agreed with the learned Professor to 
deliver a course of Six Lectures at Irving Hall, the first of 
which may be heard on Monday evening next. 

— os 7 
Music. 

The representation of “La Somnambula’’ at the Academy of 
Music on Monday evening brought the season to a close, and re- 
leased Mr. Grau from one of his promises to the public. He said 
that he would give six performances, and that was the sixth. But 
something more than this was promised; there was a certain 
amount of managerial talk on the subject of new Operas, and if we 
are not mistaken the name of a new prima-donna was announced. 
Here there are one or two promises unfulfilled. 


Mr. Grau has per 
haps done all that was possible under the circumstances. We have 
no disposition to quarrel with him; but at the commencement of 
his career as a manager of Opera, we would urge him to avoid the 
mendacity of his predecessor Ullman, and never to make promises 
that he is not absolutely certain of fulfilling. 

Bellini’s opera is always interesting and beautiful. It is like one 
of those mature Syrens who, if they do not tempt you to go out of 
your way to see them, are sure to fascinate you when you come ac. 
cidentally within the circle of their charms. The melodies are 
delicious, and the story simple and comprehensible. A back- 


woodsman from the West is astonished to find that he has a con- 
siderable familiarity with the first, and fecls himself established in | 


the way of Italian Opera thereby. The second dispenses with the 
agony of reading a badly printed libretto, compared with which a 
catalogue of a Geological Museum is light and entertaining. Hence 
all the goodly folk, who do not habitually attend the opera, sally 
forth in unwonted splendour whenever “ La Somnambula” is an- 
anounced 

Miss Kellogg sustained the réle of Amina with charming effect, 


and threw so much tender earnestness into the first act, that we | 


were sorry to perceive how clipped it was in its proportions. The 
curtain dropped at the precise moment when a love passage be- 
tween Kleine and hence the 
audience was robbed of one of those scenes which every public 
regards with interest. 


and Amina was about to occur; 
fhe musician, too, was cheated out of the 
duet—one of the most skilfully devised vocal pieces in the entire 
Opera. The second act is a little too overwhelming for Miss Kel- 
logg’s style; but in the earlier parts, where there is a somnambu- 
listic repose in the music, she was particularly pleasing. It was in 
the last act, however, that Miss Kellogg shone forth with most 
lustre. The mill scene, and the joyous finale were admirably ren- 
| dered. 
| Brignoli and Susini were in good trim, and sang in a way that 
was perfectly satisfactory to the audience. We wish we could say 
| the same of the chorus, and of Madame Morra, the Zlise of the 
occasion. It is really shameful to note the way in which the 
| second parts are sustained at the Academy. In Europe the artists 
| who are intrusted with these roles are capable, in an emergency, of 


that the effect is almost orchestral. Wonderful ee of the 


fingers, and thoroughly equalised stre’ insure pe ection of 
touch ; and we know of no other way of describing this part of Mr. 
i oat technical studies than by saying that his touch is 
perfect. 

The concerts will continue during the present week. 

To-day there will be an opera Matinée at the Academy of Mu- 
sie, at which Miss Kellogg will appear as Lady Henriette in Flotow’s 
opera of ** Martha.” 

nai * 
Drama. 

A quaint, merry creature, of the genus poet and species good fel- 
low—one whom [always associate with memories of the metaphysi- 
cal maze, the steaming punch, and the midnight pipe—once sugges- 
ted to me, as a novelty in Dramatic Criticism, to ignore the plays 
and the players and write exclusively about the audiences, I suppose 
that the brilliant companies and grand combinations of our time 
yould seareely approve the idea, nor shall I attempt the in- 
novation. But certainly those same audiences do oftentimes 
suggest pictures far more life-like and fascinating than any that 
are presented beyond the foot-lights. In truth, for one who 
observes curiously, it is difficult to determine where is the 
most and the best acting, on the stage, in the galleries, or in the 
pit. None of us I fancy have ever discredited the saying of the 
melancholy Jacques that #2 

All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
The only wonder is, when they can all so well act out their own lit- 
tle parts, that they. will—and continually too 
Sit in a theatre to see 
A play of hopes and fears. 

What indeed is this charm that so hallows the play-house? I 
protest it is a dreary place enough, for the most part—with its glit- 
ter of gas, its tawdry patch-work of scenery, its wealth of paste and 

| gewgaws, its manifold strutters and fretters, and all its vast armory 
of artificial emotion. But we all go to it; and we should all miss it 
sadly, were it taken away. Have we then “ drunk medicines” like 
| Falstaff, and been bewitched by these players? Or is it that the 
omnipotent instinct of imitation sways the tides of our being, 
as the moon sways the tides of the restless sea’ Look along those 
| benches and you shall find lovers, side by side in the prime of 
youth and beauty. It is a sweet picture. “ The roses are bright 
| by the calm Bendemeer.”’ Pretty soon the bells will be set a ring- 
ing for joy, and there will be orange blossoms and white favours, 
| Youthful hope, two hearts that beat as one, the blessing of Heaven 
| the peace of pure and perfect love—these make up the dear old 
| story. Can those lovers come out of their own beautiful world, 
jand see anything worth the seeing on yonder boards? But the 
youth chokes down his tears, and the eyes of the little maiden 
sparkle with a new lustre when, that elegant Mr. Wallack— 
| playing Rueben Glenroy in ** Town and Country” —falls heart-broken 
}into his chair, or staggers away distraught with ny. Look 
further, and you shall see mature mea, old fellows if you please, 
| who remember when “the bloom was on the rye,’’ but who have 
| nothing of bloom now, nor may have till the end. Can they thrill 
| or melt at this mimic life? Hark how they sniffle and co as 
that portly and eccentric Mr. Cosey Blake produces his ban- 
danna handkerchief and shrouds his venerable countenance, con- 
vulsed with sobs. Look again. There are grave matrons in this 
assembly—affectionate, thoughtful, ** wearing the rose of woman- 
| hood.” Serious cares absorb them, noble duties that men know 
| little of. But do you fancy they look on with indifference when 
the course of true love begins to run rough for Rueben and Rosalie? 
| The crooked little Mr. Pope, a gentleman who measured off pla- 
| titudesas a mercer measures off ribbon, pronounced that all women 
‘are rakes. He would have been nearer right, had he called them 
match-makers. Be assured therefore, that yonder handsome 
lady—it is Miss Madeline Henriques, who has taken on the sorrows 
of Rosalie—is not without the sympathy of those matronly 
bosoms. 

So the magic web is woven over all hearts. So in the mirror of 

nature, cracked and flawed though it be, we view our own reflec- 








| stepping into the leading place ; but with us it seems really as if) tions and delight in the vision. 


the worst chorus singers were selected for the post. Are there no 
pretty and ambitious women, who would undertake to lend fresh- 
ness to such parts Y 
On the following night Mr. Gottschalk, who is under the manage. 
ment of Mr. Grau, gave his first concert at Niblo’s Saloon. An 
artist so eminent as Mr. Gottschalk can do well at any place, up or 
down town, but w@really think the selection of Niblo’s Saloon a 
little unfortunate. It is out of the usual track of amusement 
seekers, and, since the erection of a Minstrel stage, is no longer a 
| eoncert room. The first objection, however, is the main one, and 
| will, we fear, weigh heavily upon the fortunes of the enterprise. 
There is but little use hunting in a district, that has long been de- 
| serted by the game. The best gun imaginable is likely to fail un- 
der such circumstances. It seems to us too that the _—e of ad- 
mission are rather high. A dollar and a half in these times appears 


after the Trent affair was known, argued the English view of|# great deal to pay for hearing a celebrated pianiste, and a_few 


the case at g length, and not without effect if onqgmay 


judge by the afgry rejoinders that we drew forth; with 
having predicted—one week before Mr. Lincoln's deter- | 


mination was known, and in the teeth of still defiant 
clamours to the contrary—that Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
would be given up; 
the Provinces of British on their 


North America 


cried “God Save the Queen!” (otidem verbis, when 
understood. 
we say, been often called to account here. 
reviler at Halifax takes a totaily different view of them. 


Yet should we have forgiven, and very quickly forgotten, 
and left altogether unnoticed, this particular “ Nova Scotian,” 
conscious that the real judgment rests with the public, had he 
not seen fit to fasten upon us a title to which we have no right 
Dropping for the most | 
part the generic name of the Albion, and adopting an unusual 
and unacceptable personality, “a Nova Scotian” reiterates his 
allusions to Dr. Y. and the Doctor, and the Doctor and 
Dr. Y., to such degree that we feel bound to remonstrate. 
We beg to inform him therefore, and all whom such a 
trifle may concern, that the Editor of this paper never 
in Paris or Edinburgh, never 
“eat his terms” at Lincoln's Inn, never “ crammed” Theology | 
at Oxford, and never plodded over Sebastian Bach at Leipsic. | Mr. Gottschalk is addic' 
Moreover he never had the least training or aspiration toward 
either of these pursuits; nor is he so much “transmuted by |so. In scale 
long residence in New York,” as to covet any such distinction as | 
might be conferred by appending M.D., or L.L.D., or D.D., or! he 


and never made the least pretension. 


“walked the hospitals” 


with having frankly congratulated 
noble 
rally when war seemed to be threatening ; and with having 
we 
thought it possible that temperate language might be mis- 
For these, and similar plain-speakings, we have, | 
Our anonymous 


| Opera singers. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, which we meation in the in- 
terest of the public, the first and second concerts of Mr. Gotts- 
chalk’s series were excellently attended, and it seems probable that 
| they will continue to be so for several weeks to come. It does not 
| require a very careful reader of the American —_. to see that 
| the gentleman is a favourite with the public. 
| praise has been bestowed upon him, that the trickling of or | 
words of approval, such as a weekly paper may gravely utter, will, 
we fear, be unheeded by, if not unpalatable to him. 

Fortunately no one can dispute that Mr. Gottschalk is a first 
class artist. ‘Avoiding as he does the heaviness of the Liszt school, 
| and keeping clear of the cheap reiterations of Mr, Thalberg’s style, 
he has succeeded in exploiting a path for himself, and one too that 
is full of picturesqueness and romance. It is only by noting how 
completely{Mr. Gottschalk avoids the ways of his predecessors, that 
we can arrive at a just sense of his singular originality as a compo- 
| ser, and this knowledge is essential to our appreciation of him as 

performer. For Mr. Gottschalk confines himself almost exclusively 
to his own compositions, and has not up to the present time played 
| anything in public of a different origin. These are always fresh 
and charming; characterised by new designs—especially for the 
right hand—pleasi 





to use a vulgarism is “‘neat but not gaudy.” 
a. where he aims for effects of the most pronounced kind, Mr. 


g combinations of subject and treatment, and a 
| system of harmonization which suggests more than it explains, and 


I suppose many a young fellow saw himself at Niblo’s the 
other night, in Mr. Wheatley’s Hover, sowing “ Wild Oats ;” if 
there was an Ephraim Small in that audience—as probably there 
was—I wonder whether his white neckcloth felt comfortably while 
he looked upon his protosyre, in the admirable personation of Mr. 

{ Davenport. If not, would he have been comforted by a sight of 

| Aminidab Sleek, in the person of Mr. Clarke, at the Winter Garden ? 

| In truth the audiences have suffered no lack of excellent y 

| this past week at the theatres, nor indeed of much else was 

| want ng to such pleasure as they find in the comic and tragic 
| stage. 

| And they have not in any sense neglected their own roles. At 

| Wallack’s, they have assisted with hearty enthusiasm at the pro- 

| duction of “Speed the Plough,” “Town and Country,” “ The 
| Irish Heiress,’’ and ‘“‘ Wonder.”’ At Niblo’s Garden, 





ey have 
| in wept over the sorrows of JaneShore and Black Eyed fuse, held 
their sides with laughter at Mr. Hackett’s Falstaff, endured with 
commendable fortitude the complex miseries of Werner, and fol- 
lowed with trembling awe the fearful destiny of Hamlet the Dane. 
At the Winter Garden they have applauded Mr. Clarke's Aminidab 
Sleek, and gone wild about that spirited and beautiful dancer, the 
Senorita Cubas. And even at Laura Keene’s—where by a signal 
| mercy the “ American Cousin” is slowly expiring—they have in 
some small force watched the dull process of dissolution and 
| feasted on the funeral baked meats of that over-done-dreary ban- 


uch a ~= of | quet. Could more be wished ? For my own part, I incline to congra- 
d 


| tulate both players and auditors, and so fold up my discourse with 
| pleasant thoughts of their mutual triumphs. We enter now upon 
ja week of novelties ; and it is my comfortable hope that the sea- 
| son of Carnival will be joyously improved alike by the actors, the 
| public, and their very good friend MERCUTIO. 
— 


Facts and Fancies. 


| Harpers’ Weekly caps the climax of its persistent and ludi- 
| crous Asan. by stating in a recent issue that all the re- 
| ports of nch leaning towards intervention in the affairs 
of this country are libels. In proof to the contrary, and “in 
| illustration of the real sentiment of France,” our neighbour 
| quotes the Charivari ! !!—————The Hon. Messrs. Howe and 
} Tiley having returned from England to Nova Scotia and New 
| Brunswick respectively, without any — from the Impe- 

nter-Colonial Rail-road 


In his bravura |“. 


rial Government to assist the great 


| Gottschalk is equally original, shaping out an amount of work for | Scheme, the London Canadian News of the 23rd ult. holds out 


the hands and compelling them to help each other in a way that is | a prospect of better tidings coming in charge of Mr. Van- 


truly astonishing. A fantasie on “ Rigoletto” played on 
night im pressed us as being altogether better t 
produced. 

gers, wrist, and fore-arm. This is combined so happily with elasti- 
city, that he can use it in passages where strength would be im- 
possible to other players. We have never heard a 


80 little indication of fatigue. 


fect. 
wi 





‘uesday 


n Listz’s in point | papers are full of descriptions of the suppesed Nana Sahib, ar- 
of effect, and yet it is totally different in the means by which it is | rested at Kurrachee. 


Mr. Gottschalk as a player possesses wonderful power in the fin- 


koughnet, by the steamer of the Ist inst————East India 


he Editors are shy of endorsing the 
popular belief. A zeckless writer says of fainting, that 
it is a fashionable exit, an impromptu flight of the imagination, 
a convenient absence, during which a lady frequently displays 

r- 





pianist who | to the greatest advantage her presence of mind, } 
could maintain a fortissimo with such grandeur of effect, and with | posely all consciousness, the better to enable her to collect her 

But it must{not be supposed that | wits. 
to loudness, simply because he can evoke | sidents at St. Louis, in reference to the decease of Pri 


The Chairman of the late Meeting of British re- 
nce Al- 


it. He is the dreamiest and most sentimental of performers, and i ri rged them “ vast 
never bursts into fury unless there is a dramatic reason for doing | bert, was in the right of k whenhew bt the 


e8, runs, arpeggios, and trills, his ability is per- | 
By a use of the pedals singularly well studied, po hed a 
tt muscular strength to which we have just referred, 
to produce a crescendo of such cumulative volume, 


importance of maintaining at all times a calm and 

| wales Os is GidloaitTlo 45 00. ends tao tonsnent china 
| show upon us; but we hope our coun’ are at 
obtaining some credit for their resolute adherence to the course 
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out for then. 
t the Roman Catholic Bishop, a special message of thanks 
to the habditans of the district around Bic, for their loyalty and 
zeal in aiding the recent transportation of troops————Lu- 
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The Colonial Office hag sent,| Crown; the spirited, enlightened, and successful 


February 1§ 








promoter of | overland route through New Brunswick and Lower Canada, 
all good and useful undertakings. Abroad, also, it is well es- | between the termini of the respective rail-roads, has been tra, 
tablished that his influence and great faculties have always | versed by the various and daily succeeding detachments, with 
been used to help the cause of peace, liberty, and civilization. | uninterrupted suecess——A Madras paper announces that the 


ther was profoundly sagacious, when he said that the human (Hear, hear.) All this was well known for some time past; Delhi prize money is to be paid immediately. 


mind is like a drunkard on horseback; prop it one side, but it 8 now perhaps more than ever felt and understood. 
——Poultry should be | The best and most popular of our French Kings, Henry IV. 
fed several times a day, and not have ‘their allow- | said one day, in one of his public addresses,‘ When I am no 
The thing happened to be as he 
Mrs. Theresa (Longworth) Yelverton has brought an action | had predicted; his great popularity began after his death. 
for defamation against Mr. Walker, of Dalry, who is married | Well, the late Prince might have said the same thing.—(Hear, 
to asister of Major Yelverton. Damages are Jaid at £3,000. hear.) 


and it falls on the other. 








ance given out in one or two portions only. 


—— more you will regret me.’ 


was esteemed and popular during his life ; 





Naby. 
LAMENT FoR A Buii.—Some fifteen or sixteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, the world was, it is currently 
supposed, humbugged by a cock and bull story respecting the 


; em b elopement from her father’s roof of a young lady, named Europa 
It is alleged that early in last month Mr. Walker wrote to | but it was only at the hour of his departure—it was only when | ' . S ibe 


the Hon. W. Yelverton, uncle of the major, who resides at he was lost to this world, that the whole extent of his merits 
Whitland Abbey, South Wales, strongly condemning his con- | and virtues was fairly appreciated. 


duct in receiving the plaintiff at his house. She is described 
in the letter as “ the most degraded woman,” and her visit to 
Whitland is declared to be a stain cn the family.— 





the fact that Princess Clothilde is enceinte.— 
Smith, the author of “ Edwin of Deira,” &c., is a candidate for 





gow.————-Mr. Murphy, the Associated News agent, and his 
re oye and hardy crew, will remain at Cape Race with their 
during the whole of the winter, and board every steamer 


say that is the greatest praise which may be bestowed upon his | ¢reat Jupiter himself. 

memory. Personally this good and illustrious man has always | history further than to state that the lecend was ap 

1 It is | given me so many proofs of his friendship that I have looked | eredited by the ancients in common with pee 

stated that the Paris Monitewr-will shortly announce officially upon his death as one of my own family’s bereavements ; anc 

—Alexander your Queen has always shown to me so much kindness that I 
could not neglect any occasion of conveying to her the sincere logy was worshipped. I 

the new Chair of English Literature in the University of Glas- | expression of my devotion and gratitude.” : , 





Facine Eacu Orner.—The Italian and Austrian Govern- 
ments are facing one another like a couple of scolds. 


with a sleek young beast of the bovine tribe. The amorons 
| pair retreated to the island of Crete, where it was discovered 
that the abduction had been effected by no less a being than the 
We have no business to follow up the 


ith the island 
selves, and that in accordance with pagan ideas an enormous 
bull was sculptured, under which guise the chief god of mytho- 
Referring to classical scholars, and to 
lovers of antiquities especially, we can well understand that 
| their interests were aroused when that indefatigable and ae. 
complished officer, Captain Spratt, C.B., of H.M. surveying 


: a , : . . vessel Medina, reported to the trustees of the British Museum 
to and from Europe whenever practicable. We regret to say | Austrian Cabinet complains to the Powers that the attitude of) : 


that during the last two or three months, the company have 
lost three or four of their boats by being driven on the rocks, 
and several of the crew have sustained severe injuries. 





what gloomy colours, having recently complained in M. 


* Piedmont” is a permanent menace, and requests that Victor | discovered. 


Emanuel be required to disarm. In reply, Ricasoli complains | peing communicated through the proper channel to the Ad 
— that the speech of General Benedek is a provocation to Italy, miralty, 


“ A person,” says the Sport,“ who looks at the world in some- | and indicates a design of invasion. The Emperor of France 


that this long lost and celebrated piece of sculpture had been 
No unnecessary loss of time occurred in the fae 


and a request made that a man-of-war might be de. 
| tached to Candia to bring home such a precious freight. The 


; 1 backs the Italians, and an immense quantity of good writing | Lords ofthe Admiralty, without giving themselves much t 
Auber’s presence how hard it was that people must grow old, rouble 


is wasted to prove what everybody knew before, that Austria 
* Hard as it is, replied the veteran composer, ‘it seems to be | and Italy are enemies. 


the only means yet discovered of enjoying long life.’ ” 





ied in t J 
were found alive. The loss of life amounted to the awful num- 


the families rendered destitute. 





——The Parthenon Club, in 


century, is entirely broken up and dissolved. —The Brit- 





sta in consequence of the abolition of the paper duty, has 
a capital of £60,000 in £10 shares —————The Library Com- 


shares of £1 each. The proposal is to carry on, upon a large 
scale, the usual business of a circulating library. 


——tThe 
e of St. Paul, Minnesota, treats with de- 
served contempt the ignorant or ill-conditioned threats of the 
New York press and divers other authorities, touching the vio- 
lation of the Reciprocity Treaty. The Great Eastern will 
be ready for sea by the first week in April, when she will pro- 
bably be laid on for this port——The death of the Prince Consort 
is to be the subject of a prize poem, for which the new Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge offers a gold medal. 

The Halifax (N.S.) Insurance Companies have resolved that 














“ Petroleam,” “ Rock oil,” or “ Earth oil,” in a crude or unre- | houses. 


fined state, is uninsurable—-——The Right Hon. C. B. Ad- 


among other things, a great river boat, with which | exposed to the misrepresentations certain to attend such an 
intend to push up the Nile as far as agp nen FE OT | alliance.”— Manchester Guardian, Jan. 30. 


Mr. Thurlow Weed, in a late letter from London, says that Mr. | 

Peabody is maturing a plan for disposing of $500,000 
to the destitute poor of London.————_-Mr. W. H. Rus- | 
sell has refused the offer of a public dinner at Toronto, and of 
public demonstrations generally during his visit to Canada. 
———-Mr. : Borrow, author of “ The Bible in Spain,” 
and “ in 


“Wild Wales, its People, Language, and Scenery.” 


on the coast, and has succeeded in establishing his royal 
authority upon a basis whiclf promises peace and | 
— ity to his new kingdom.—-——Messrs. Ball and 


of preservation, contains his name in Latin, and the date of the | 
, June 25, 1525. 





Sewell, the authoress of “ Amy Herbert,” is about to publish 
her impressions of Rome, Florence, and Turin. 


risks during the late short period of excitement arising out of 
the case of the 7rent—————Malle. Patti, after having visited 
Berlin and Vienna, is expected at Brussels, where a company, 
under the direction of Mr. Morelli, intends to perform during | 
two months.————The capital of the new British and Eastern | 
Steam Navigation Company is fixed at £750,000, in 75,000 


the amount, was subscribed. These “ Barbary Princes” have 

verily become of importance. Messrs. Williams and Hasen 

have announced their intention to despatch the Georgiana, from | 
New London, to Cumberland Inlet about the 1st of } 





absent in the Arctic regions. —-———-Mr. W. E. Agan, a drug- | 
gist of Albany, declares that he has invented a stove, by which | 
wood and coal are superseded as combustibles, by water !! 
The inventor claims that the principle is also applicable to 
wage scandalously protracted case of 
Mr. W. F. Windham, charged with lunacy, has ended in his 
favour. It is hard to say which is most disgusting in the case, 

Viscount Hamilton and Lord Listowel have arrived 
at Madras, with the intention of proceeding on a sporting tour 
to Vizagapatam. 

Siac 


Tae Duke or AUMALE ON THE LATE Prixce Consort.— 
Meetings continue to be held in various parts of the count 


Duke of Aumale presided at one of these | 


held at Twickenham. His Royal Highness, in open- 


your Queen has been felt everywhere. Here the late 
See leew 86.8 Stes Sree pasty tise cn class poejudions-—to be 
the most unostentatious, § 


It is said that Austria is tired of ex- 
penditure, and eager for action; that the Pope has been pro- 
We deeply regret to record that none of the poor fellows bur- | mised assistance in return for his aid in Gallicia ; that “ stores 

Ie Hartley coal mine, by the falling in of the shaft, are being accumulated in the Quadrilateral ;” that Garibaldi 
is summoning his followers around him; that, in sbort, a new 
bur of 215. A large sum has been already raised for relieving | outbreak of war may be expected in the spring. 
rumours, half of them merely expressions of excited feeling, 
London, which has been in existence for nearly a quarter of a and the remainder exaggerations of exceedingly simple facts. 
One thing seems certain : unless attacked, Italy will not de- 
ish r Manufacturing Company (limited,) which has been clare war without previously raising a loan.—Spectator, Jan. 25. 





NEUTRALITY.—Meanwhile, our 
pany is announced in London with a capital of £100,000 in country has every reason to avoid active interference on either 
side, and we once more concur with Mr. Hugessen that this is 
no time for exciting public feeling against North or South. 
But proceedings like the stone blockade at Charleston might 
well try our patience, and we are glad to have Mr. Seward’s 
explanation that the obstruction is intended to be removed at 
The Charleston people themselves, with 
that ludicrous turn for exaggeration to which we alluded above, 
have contrived to place the affair in rather a ridiculous light, 
by declaring that the barrier will rather improve than injure 
The South, too, have laid themselves open to 
a somewhat similar reproach by their destruction of light 
No fewer than 131 lights have been removed by them 
But there is no use in cross charges of this 
derley, M-P., lately delivered a lecture on the “British Colo-| kind. They will not induce us to depart from our neutral at- 
nies,” at the Adderley Park Institute and Museum, Saltley. | titude, nor is more success likely to attend the mission of 
————A marriage is arranged between Mr. Charles Mait-| Messrs. Slidell and Mason who, we learn, have just reached 
land and the Hon. Eleanor Stanley, daughter of Mr. and Lady | our shores. 
Stanley, and niece of the Earl of Lauderdale. Miss | of any Northern partialities, and in an address at Isleworth he 
ley is one of the Maids of Honour to her Majesty——— | still declared that he “ rejoiced we are not allied with the South 
Gerome, the celebrated French artist, has recently left Paris | in this contest. 


for Eeypt, with quite a caravan of brother artists. They took | the cause of emancipation, it would be a mortifying thing to be 
with 
they 


the end of the war. 


along the coast. 


The author of “ Sam Slick” will not be suspected 


After all we have said, done and suffered in 


At Carmarthen, the Rev. H. Jones, A.M.. Chaplain, R.N.—In 
B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Amoy. 
- Raymond, acting manager of 
n,” has three volumes nearly ready on | gadier’s Wells Theatre, London.—At Leyton, Essex, John Master- 


Lancashire, J. Backhouse, 
|—At an advanced age, Mr. 


Sir | man, Esq.,aged 81. He was the head of the banking firm of Messrs. | 
J. Brooke, the adventurous Englishman, who made himself) Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co. t 
Rajah of Sarawak, a little kingdom on the west coast of | London in several Parliaments, and always held a leading position 
Borneo, has: lately found coal, antimony, and other minerals | '" the city, 


Mr. Masterman represented 


where he was held in esteem by all parties, 
for some time retired from active oceupation.—At Paris, Major A. 
Long, formerly of H.B.M. service.—At Esh 


Surrey, Admiral Bain, 
aged 86.—At the Manor House, Frocester, 


hn A. Graham Clarke, 
° i Tr . Esq., late of Kennersley Castle, Herefordshire.—At Parkhurst, Isle 
. in this city, have on exhibition at their store the | of White, Capt. W. Hardinge, of H.M.’s 50th Foot.—In Cheshire, 
wedding-ring of Martin Luther. It is in a good state | C. Ingram Ford, Esq., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. for Chester.—Mrs. 
Macnamara, so long and honourably known in connexion with the 
Lyceum, and other metropolitan theatres.—At Montgo- 
G. Humphreys, Esq,, formerly Lieut. in H.M.’s 14th Light 
Valence (Drome), aged 81, General Bonnet. 
took part in the victories of the Grand Army in Austria, Russia, and 

Poland from 1805 to 1808, and accompanied the Emperor Napoleon 

in the Russian campaign.—The chair of Chemistry in the University 

movement has been commenced at Chesterfield to raise a fund | of Aberdeen is vacant by the death of Dr. Fyfe.—Mr. James Tei-| 
for the erection of a row of model cottages as a memorial of fer, well known for his contibutions to Scottish Literature, has 

the late Prince One of the London Insurance Marine just died. He was a fr 
Companies is said to have netted about £60,000, by taking war | #ines, in the style of 


—The amount received by the | Olympic, 
Lord Mayor of London up to the 20th ult. for the Prince Con- | Hert, pol o 
sort Memorial Fund was upwards of £14,000.———Miss | P™soons.—~< 


uent contributor to the journals and maga- 
ovg, on weird and wild subjects, fairy le- 
gends, and folk lore.—In Baltimore county, Md., aged 98, the Rev. 

osiah Wells, the oldest clergyman in the American Methodist 


Appointments. 


, The appointment of Lord Lyons as G.C.B., and of Mr. Edgar Bow- 
shares of £10 each————The Morocco loan has met with | ring as C.B., were gazetted on the 24th ult.—The Hon. J. F, Stuart 
unprecedented success. The Government advertised for half Wortley to be one of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s private 
a million of stock, and in three days £5,000,000, or ten times | Secretaries. 


Lay, to the TrveE To nts Country.—The following is an —~ of a 
; ’ * | Jetter from a soldier in the Union army, serving in Virginia, 
relief of the George Henry, which vessel has now been two years | sadressed to a gentleman in Montreal bdr I am delighted to 
perceive in the paper received from you this day, that the citi- 
zens of Montreal contemplate the erection of a statue of her | 
Queen Victoria—(God bless her.) You will find en- 
closed in this letter two dollars, in gold—none of your Trea- | 
sury notes—which you will please hand to the committee en- 
trusted with the carrying out of this traly noble undertaking, 
the conduct of Mr. Windham, of his relatives, or of the Court. a ag ange gh Fat ong ao po rely upon it, 
Bill, that I am still as true to the old flag as any living white 
man, You are aware that I never enlisted in the American 
inst my own blood, or 
England’s loyal sons; and if a war between 
should unfortunately grow out of the pre- 
. TY | sent difficulties, I shall at once demand my discharge, even 
Se Se purpose of drawing up addresses of condolence to Her though I should be threatened with Fort Lafayette—aye, 
. jeven though the very gallows were 


said : “ The t blow which has — _ p~ LR, 


inst any of 6 js about to sail from Queenstown for the Pacific and Var 


one out of many hundreds here who | 


and sagacious adviser of the | has gone out to take 


the big brute was in no worse keeping than their own w 
beaten sea-horses which have for so long a period kept 
and ward at the gates at Whitehall, ascertained that the Scourge 
was, under her new commander, lying idle in Gibraltar Bay, 
and immediately ordered her up the Mediterranean to exe 
cute the commission of the gentlemen in Great Russell Street 
Commander the Hon. William G. Ward, to do him all justice, 
set about the work in earnest. He anchored his vessel in the 
harbour of Canea, which affords the only safe and convenient 
anchorage for men-of-war to be found during the winter season 
round the whole island ; he proceeded inland some 25 miles, 
and there, having pitched upon some huge stones which were 
pointed out to him as being all that was left of the bull, he pro 
ceeded to secure his prize, and arrange the means of transport 
to the seaside,—no easy task in mid-winter, and over a country 
unknown to McAdam or any other efficient road-maker. Eng. 
lish seamen are not, however, to be daunted; so with infinite 
labour, and no little expenditure of money, the coast was 
| reached, where it was found necessary to hire a native vessel 
| to take the stones, five in number, to the spot where the Scourg 
was lying. All at length was satisfactorily arranged, and the 
Scourge, after an absence of six weeks, made her number again 
to the Admiral at Malta, and is by this time, with her valuable 
cargo on board, within a few days’ run of Portsmouth, where, 
on her arrival, she will at once be ordered round to Woolwich, 
| as the most convenient port of access to the spot where, with 
laudable anxiety, the learned men are waiting the arrival of 
all that is left of the illustrious animal; and, with their per 
mission, we will there leave them, while we see how far 
and the Admiralty have a right to employ national ships 
national money in procuring a parcel of rubbish, of which 
the great bulk of the people Eeow nothing, and what is mor, 
if they did, would be thoroughly indifferent about. 
The exact amount of the expenses incurred by the trip of 
the Scourge may,in comparison with the other items 
,embraced in the statement which the financial Secretary ofthe 
Admiralty will have to place before the country, appear trifling. 
lt may be represented by three or four figures, and may be 
sought to be dis: of in an off-hand manner. Be this asit 
may, we contend that, while we have to mete out with a 
| ing hand the paltry pensions which, by the loss of h aud 
limbs, the defenders of the country have earned, we have ne 
| right to throw upon the excavation of a battered idol an amount 


about the matter, and very likely supposing that the oftay a 
watch 


| which, if we were rich enough to disburse, would have in this 
|drear and expensive season carried joy and comfort into the 


| families of many a brave old officer, struggling from day to day 


| to support that very existence which, in times gone by, he freely 
offered to secure the blessings which, as a nation, we now ® 
treely enjoy —Army and Nary Gazette. 


CoMMAND OF THE QuEEN’s Yacur.—Capt. George Henry 
Seymour, C.B., a naval aide-de-camp to the Queen, and a soa 
of Admiral Sir George Seymour, G.C.B., has been appointed 
to the command of the Royal yacht, Victoria and Albert. 7 
Seymour commanded the Herd during the expedition of H.R 
the Prince of Wales to Canada and:the U.S. of America. Capt 
Seymour's present appointment is not likely to be one of long 

ation, as from his seniority (1844) he ywill in the natu 
urse of events be advanced to the flag-lif¥in about two years 


CoMMAND oF THE Crtxa Station.—The papers generally 
announce that Rear-Admiral James John Stopford = been 
appointed to the command of the East India and China s® 
tion, in the room of Vice-Adml. Sir J. Hope. The Army ant 
Nary Gazette remonstrates at this appointment, for three ret 

| sons, viz: that Sir James has not seen sufficient active service; 
that he is not a good disciplinarian ; and that his constitution 
is not sufficiently strong to contend with the climate. Ost 
paper of late date asserts that the name of Rear-Admiral Shep 
pard has been substituted. 


Prince Alfred was at Havana, in the Si. George, at last date 
He was to leave shortly for Bermuda, whence he would pre 
ceed to England on leave-——The Orpheus, 21, after art 
val at Halifax, from St. John, N. B., left immediately for Net 
foundland.——By the death of Admiral Henderson Bait, 
which occurred at Esher, Surrey, on the 18th ult., at the ee 
86, Vice-Admiral J. Rattray, who entered the Navy in 
and who served at the expedition to Farroe, and at the batik 
of Trafalgar, comes on the list of the first twenty-five retire 
admirals ——The Aboukir, 86, arrived at Santa Cruz, Tenerif. 
from Gibraltar, on the 6th ult., and left on the following df 
for the West Indies. The Arethusa, 51, has just been co® 
verted from a sailing ship to a steamer, and, on the 18th ult. 
got up steam to test her engines. The Warrior, 40, sailed # 
length from Plymouth for Lisbon on the 21st ult.——The , 

















































/couver’s Island——The Terrible, 22, Capt. Glasse, C.B., # 
Sheerness, will be paid off and put out of commission ——T¥ 
Euryalus, 51, screw, is commissioned at Portsmouth by Capt 
Gordon, tor the flag of Rear-Admiral Stopford. 
APPOINTMENTS. —Ca) A. C. Gordon to —Comm 
G. H. Parker to pe ate AM : A Hashes to Octaama; 


















J. 
Major-General Str J. Inglis, K.C.B., the hero of Lucknow, |B. Sanam 7S. Wels, sad J. Beater, to Rovere 
command of the forces at Corfu.——The 


urgeon D, L. Morgan to Euryalus.—Paymaster C. G. 
Euryatus. 
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long and suppressed moan of intense anguish, she kneeled down in | bition Building, decorations on a large and effective scale of 

New Publications. the little pool of blood beside the extended form, with her hands | the nature of mosaic. The treatment is to be with figures on 

A civil war is tempting ground-work for the romance or | tightly clasped, and wept bitterly. a large scale, representing the peculiar characteristics of the 
novel-writer; and for obvious reasons. Episodical incidents are | zit is really refreshing after this, at page 101, to find that main avocations of the people in commerce, manufactures, 
the beams of the unclouded sun had already chased away the morn- | trade and labour. Amongst the subjects already named are 


sure to abound therein. Dramatic contrasts fall naturally into 
place. White roses and red roses cannot hold aloof from each | 
other. Among Puritans and Cavaliers, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Loyalists and Revolutionists—as now among 
Northerners and Southerners—affairs of the heart will take their 
own course, irrespective of poligical antagonism and hostile 
collision. It is usual however for concoctors of fanciful tales, 
the incidents of which are commingled with the events of his- ee Last week, after the “ Octoroon” wasover at the Agelphi, and 
tory, to disport themselves in an epoch that is past; and the The above is not the only sample of war literature that has | the audience had had its little nightly quarrel with the author 
reader will doubtless call to mind many a charming instance | been lately laid upon our table. Mr. D. Van Nostrand sends | because he would insist that the protracted agonies of a young 
of the moulding together in such wise of truth and fiction: us three pocket-volumes of Jnfuntry Tactics, by Brig.-Gen. eine — _ pect mak ay herself, and a 
Not so with a duodecimo sent us by Mr. Carleton, Fort Lafay-| Casey, U. 8. A., on the merits of which it is not in our power | cround, were the only ending of his play that high ot coma 
ete; or Lové and Secession, a novel by Benjamin Wood, the tospeak. We can but say that they are profusely illustrated, | tolerate, there came on one of the wittiest and wisest little farces 
name whereof is a key to its contents, and a sign that and put forward in the neatest form.—Far more compact, being that could possibly be seen. It is slight in plot, but its drollery 
the author—a wellknown local” politician—deals with in one thin litle tome, is The National Slo! for te Sader, |i overpowering; and the excellent acting of Mr. Toole dd no 
events occurring around us. He does not indeed fa-| by Capt. W. W. Van Ness, a series of Questions and Answers | man comes home to breakfast from hoeing potstoss pe — 
your us with a view of the inner life of the political | on drill and tactics, published by Mr. Carleton. But it would | wife has a little boy to look after, and also a shop to mind, she 
prison that figures on his title-page ; but we have the old ar-| give us more pleasure to announce that the day has gone by | is not quite so forward in her preparations for his meal as he 
guments for and against the Union and the Confederacy | for any such compilations, than we have in this brief mention | thinks his due. The tea is not made; and when she finds a 


: Ah i spare moment to brew it, Paddy indignantly remarks that he 
stated and re-stated by the mouths of the varius characters. | of them. supposes she thinks he is going to wait till“ that thing is 


We have algo Northern youths making love to a Southern! Shrewd Edmond About has, after all, turned to good account | drawed.” His bacon is burnt to a cinder, and he tells her that 
maiden; we have battle and wounds and capture, and nurs-| his Gaétana, which was hissed off the stage at the Odeon - \ = = be soe ~! — +7 a? -” — athome, he shall go off 
ing by a fair enemy, and subsequent escape through the same | Theatre in Paris, as our readers are aware. He has written a ni peed nosy wales Wie tte Cae = [s nny ee ‘hb 
sweet lady-love’s connivance—all done up in the style that | Preface to it, which has been published in pamphlet form at | to stay at home, en which he ironically asks mes wheats tue = ~ 
one expects in a first-rate Bowery melodrama; but we are left | the absurd price of four francs, and yet there has been a rush | doocement?” To wise to argue the point, she remarks that she 
sadly in the dark as to the ultimate fate of the heroine and of) for it at the counters. The Parisians take such a lively interest | oo ope oe ond os — ” day aa a him. This rouses 
two, out of three, of the heroes. One lover indeed dies of con- | in a mixed quarrel of politics, religion, literature, and person- |“. ite washing and cooking comfortably at wens ek 
sumption quietly in his bed; but we don’t know whether | ality, that though the piece itself be described as sufficiently | would think rather differently of work ifshe had to hoe potatoes. 
Captain Harold Hare is at this moment campaigning with | mediocre, the author will thus reap from it no small gain. | She takes him at his word. She will go into the potato-field 
General Burnside’s expeditionary force, or quartered on Tybee | Some few extracts from this Preface have appeared here in the | = Mhe bargain, and yg pa ser ore fall “ 
‘ : ha . r r tam me <3 ikea BX 2 | her. > Ss 8 K, 3 spa 8c 
rg he a yg ke + me oy ty np | Courrier des Etats Unis, from whose columns we abridge and | himself to do the easy trifles his wife calls work. ers 
wit uregard, or lingers about the lines at Centreville ; | translate. |expected, everything goes wrong. He breaks the crocke: 
also whether the peerless Oriana, his sister, still mourns for}; yy. About begins by stating that, could he have anticipated | Cuts the tablecloth, fills up a steak-pudding with a pe 
the absent Hare whom she traitorously sped on his way, or /all the attention that was to be bestowed upon him in this en ie A re Soest b we notin 
» m . ® POhi- | . hy ae - i§ . ‘ * ne is yretch ess 
i a —s in ened ae yon Chi- | matter, he would have dev oted more time and care to Gaétana. | jjseif. He would rather work like a galley-slave, for the future, 
vairy. os provoking in a bookK—pi-/| He would have taken more pains with his toilet, had he known | in the fields, than have -_ more of household work to go 
quant as they would be in the columns of a weekly paper—| that a Cabal was about to place him on a pedestal. An artful through. The happy couple kiss and make friends, and the 
but, to indemnify you for the uncertainty, we whisper | allusion follows to Victor Hugo's Hernani, which was also | enlightened husband ts prepared for the future to be very thank- 
confidentially our suspicion that, if you wade through Mr. | violently hissed when first brought out ; and he proceeds then | the qoclnam, to which be ts pee: ome go eg tlagy nee 
Wood's three hundred pages, you will be tolerably indifferent as | to announce the prodigious number of cards of enquiry left at | and the situations are a little extravagant, but the piece is ex- 
to what Fate may have in store for the beings who have lured | pis door since he was thus converted into a victim. In conti-| ceedingly amusing and bei it amuses it may be permitted to 
youonso long. As a literary effort, “ Fort Lafayette” is be-| nuation, some of his own words run thus: og a a Se . 7 ee dong bm curtain 
low criticism ; two or three tit-bits, showing its style, will be} J] am not an adroit man, as the fate of this drama proves. } how very much obliged - &. ought 4 be to ‘a Game 2 gang 
sufficiently convincing on this point, though there is something | Had I accustomed myself from my childhood to trimming my | are good enough to take the daily burden of domestic economy 
droll in their turgidity. We give them moreover, because agdangy y S Bh me on Pe off Same - +7 : , 
? vy i | every 0} i e BS ) L 4 iratitude is even cheaper than politeness, i 
there are certain scenes and personages introduced, which and | }j¢ indifference. I might bring out at the theatre, without op-| therefore, very much in Cotes ra — = oe pet, 
whom it is the custom to exclude from works intended for} position, a good, a mediocre, or even a poor play. But I pre- ful who will take the trouble to calculate how very gral 4 
general perusal. The world is by far too tolerant of Traviatas | fer swimming oa & ———, and _— g the ice with | gain it is to live through life and have none of the bores ot 
and Camilles. It is not prepared for the coarser article, pre- | MY to abe os hall & on! mm he my. mroom _ housekeeping. Even the most active and industrious women 
. : - . | Sin ave learnt old a pen, I have written honestly—| find housekeeping very hard work. Somehow ple want to 
sented in our plain vernacular tongue, and will not patronise | stymdly, if you will—what seemed to me true and just. Con-| dine every day, and to order dinner day after b pi dong mm 
spasmodic efforts at describing it. So we pick out a few | sequently I have made myself enemies on all sides. My style| At an hoiel, even a lazy man can do the t without mutch 
plums, and condemn the book as a whole. The Hon. B. Wood | being frank and my tooth a little sharp, so much the more im- | fatigue ; but then home is not at all like an hotel. There is 
Soon placable is the hatred which I have kindled. But I did not | not the possibility of constant chan; d there is 
joquitur : “ Py eons i y , an ere is the neces- 
; , - : believe that in 1862, in a civilised country and among a po-| sity of making some use of what is left 
There was a pause, and Oriana, her raiment being partially dried, | ished people, hatred could be carried to such extremes. I| his favouri isance, his gre ri 
rested her teed apes her arm and slumbered. eee tat 2 A : hier! - 4 is favourite nuisance, his great pet grievance in the world, 
: : ‘understand discussion, conflict, retaliation, and even venge-| his most disagreeable occupation, and then compare it with 
That sublime passage is the key-note to the style.— | ance—provided it be loyal. The men whom I attacked in the | the daily bores of women. Perhaps as great a ied pa pm 
We were under the impression that the great victory of the newspapers had newspapers through which to defend them- | have to go through is that of listening to prosy speeches. It is 
cotton-bags at New Orleans was won by General Jackson in — ro to rg a ¥. ~——S oe aS | certainly a horrible bore ; but w hat is itto having a bi 
January, 1815. Mr. Arthur Wayne, a graduate of Yale, in| Vl! #% | Could, watn | Cone erediy violation of the fave #e| umes ® year to pronounce what is to be done with the cold 
: : Sys m , : ® should have thought it a cowardly violation of the laws Of) mutton? Then all the troubles of servants fall upon the mis- 
“poring over the pages of his country’s history” postpones it | warfare, had I enrolled a band of furies to rob M. Veuillet, | tress. Most masters have a very simple plan of dealing with 
to some period subsequent to June 18, of that year. “ I have | = te l ert in =— his } or demand the head of M. | their domestics. They acquiesce cheerfully in the exactions 
helped” (in imagination, says he) “ to man the breastworks at | Keller beneath the windows of his house. | | and artifices of the kitchen, until some day they suddenly turn 
. - bei ; | “I understand their detesting a dramatic author, above all} round and cut short the servant's career by instant dism 
New Orleans, and seen the ranks that stood firm at Waterloo | if pe has dared to write liberally in the journals. They may | Women cannot do this They have to watch the bi oe 
wavering betore the blaze of Southern rifles.” But Mr. Arthur | wish him all the fiascos in the world; they may cut his play to | fancies of their servants. They are thrown into a eas. 
Wayne, though consumptive and doomed to an early death, | pe ag on 4 pon hy Ane gy nd —_ pene-ot dis- | spondency if the nurse looks glum, and are seriously anxious 
had a wonderful gift of sight. He could of course see further | S arume, Gevasted by the crowd, dies a natural death pty a id — — My we) pork. They are more inti- 
than other people, for he could transfix and look-down an infu-| author has no right to complain. But brutally to Chase the | ren Sagem 5 uae ‘afraid peg yom oy ‘vill think, ind 
riated blood-hound. | actors from the stage, and the public from the house, is to over- | say, and more anxious to prove to servants that they are wong 
Arthur stepped before them both, and fixed his calm blue eyes | Step the rights of hatred. If the new code of morals, which my | and that they ought to behave very much better. ‘Then again, 
upon the monster's burning orbs! * * The hound, crouched for | enemies hoped to inaugurate at the Odeon should definitively | woman's work is always going on. There is no cessation in 
a deadly spring, was fascinated by this spectacle of the utter ab- | prevail over the old one, all artists would be exposed to strange | joysehold calls. The consumption of everything, the chance 
sence of emotion. accidents. The pretended delegates of Young France would mu- | of waste, the probability of deception is ‘unceasing There 
Ha! ha! who gives way? If Boucicault would only revive | tilate a eae cog ee ae ee did re hold oe are no rests and happy blanks in this routine of petty exertion. 
and “ adapt” the Dog of Montargis, he might borrow a splen- on aun a rays ‘ low of the pcm eg Sale | Day follows day, and week follows week, and the same wants 
did scene from the fight with the “dawg,” that, we regret to tue of a Protestant sculptor. The small fanatics of Opposition hg A an Bey pen Ais Pn pede getting 
say, eventually took place. Visual orbs, you know, canine or | would set fire to public edifices, under pretext that the Archi- | period when tradesmen have not to ‘be conunent, and bills 


ing dew, and the air was warm and balmy. | Music, which Mr. Horsley has undertaken, Mr. Maclise will do 
Enough. Our neutrality forbids our dwelling upon the Hon. | gga p> tis * 4 ay 208ES ” | ami - xi 
* . r ’ sg: tes 8 . * i snery 4 scene ¢ 
Benjamin Wood's political affinities, exhibited in this queer manor Rs Fe en hauling * nate ; Mr ‘Millais, ‘Neviauiioe, 
but common-place work. We can only say further that he has by a man at the wheel. Carpentry, Iron Forging, Excavating, 
much to forget and to learn, before he takes rank among Ame- | Spinning, and many other subjects are spoken of. 
Tican men of letters. Who can wonder at the way in which | 


~ : 
Congress-men spout, when they write in such a style as this? | A WISE FARCE. 











Now, let a man take 


human, can’t stare at each other for ever, without winking; | tect had received an order from Government. |to be paid. And in all this trouble and anxiety, so much 
and as Arthur “ faltered” first, when Miss Oriana fainted, of| Edmund About has much of the charlatan about him ; but | worse than any that falls to the lot of men, they have only one 
course “the hound was at his throat.” What efforts were | he has fairly earned the laurels of martyrdom. | help and consolation denied to men—there is only one extra 

neglgs ies et . support which they have to hold them up. They have the 
made then and there by his friend Harold to get the dog off, Hine Arts ower of taking pleasure in talking about domestic economy. 
the Muse ought to sing in immortal verse. Nothing in the ° errible as it is to go through, it is charming to talk about. It 


Tliad can equal it. Fire brands and hot coals and strangula-| As with books, so with paintings and engravings. Strolling ate most eed = red that mP myne ¢ a 
le a Aa? ls 1 il and Co.’s the other day, mainly to | ouse-keeping counterbalances all its evils; but still it is a 
tion were tried in —. But the coals come in well. Harold nea Cougs argc Just f Pt y , ook, for the great pleasure to housekeepers to talk over their troubles with 
must have been a Salamander. | second time, at two clusters of Grapes, superbly painted in| each other, and we, who owe so much to them, may be very 
With his bare hand he seized the live coals from the thickest of| oil by Mr. G. H. Hall, we found the place of honour in the | well satistied that they have any mitigation of their lot. 
the fire, and pressed them against the flanks and stomach of the | show-room given to a large picture by Mr. G. L. Brown, repre-| |The Irishman’s wife in the play is also quite right in sayin 
tenacious animal. ; ¥e __ | enting the late successful attack on the Southern Batteries at | that domestic economy is not only a heavy burden, but that it 
Well done, Salamander! But lest the reader should be dis- = i—the G : shen beoeer’ bl demands very considerable powers. It is not only that the 
turbed by doubt as to the issue in this case also, we think it ate ~% . eet ee ~- — cae rm a oe impatient biteand won't heap aoute, bat he can’t. Of course 
e . ial te . a ter han . Now also on 0 ies, engraved on steel and | there is not much demand on the intellect. A knowledge of 
right to say that the “ tenacious animal's” brains were finally, ~ - ayy? sty 1 Sennet 
scattered by a revolver—which is all that we care to say exceedingly well engraved too, a group of portraits of General | arithmetic is the very highest learning required, and even @ 


; ; Generals ia Gn ae very consid@rable haziness in arithmetic may be praeticall 
about him. It is more gracious to quote a passage concerning Scott and his leading Gene the vetaren cupesior im sine, harmless. But to keep house well requires method, tact n= | 
the heroine. 


= set in the midst, as the sun might be among ph om above all, courage. is tans netie quality is so seldom shown 
‘ hese latter comprise the now familiar names 0’ ‘lellan, | by men in little things, that the absence of it would alone be 
As air, had j ; 
fr eee, Ori a te teva hae; appeared at the ca. | Banks, Wool, Dix, McCall, Rosencranz, Anderson, Butler, Fre- aouge wo prevent their doing much good at home. Tt is a 
Ma-decr. lead 'b t before bh * ‘ | ing to have a tradesman in the 
7 fell Wy Le nw bey on bet she had alread; 7 conn mont, Sigel, Lyon, end Sherman ; ~~ the plete, wo any, being fight him for a shilling. It is more than many a bearded hus- 
pale, calm face, clotted with blood, but with the beau’ sad | Very tastefully got up, may be highly commended to such | hand would dare to do, and yet a timid modest woman will do 
smile still lingering upon the parted lips. She appeared tosee nei- | Americans as are not quite devoured by the fashionable furor | it at a moment's notice. Although most women in the great 
ther Harold nor her brother, but only those tranquil features, above | fe affairs of life have scarcely any sense of justice at all, yet in 
emg ty eta yD sobeve teuties bs évny or photography. ee little things they are exceeding] sensitive as seguie an im- 
port her thrast him sway a9 it e had been « stranger. ‘She| A Noventy.—The Athenewm states that it is now deter-| position. They cannot bear to be cheated, not on account of 
hand from Harold’s affectionate grasp, aud with «| mined to place in the arcades on the south front of the Exhi- the money they lose, but because they lose a battle which is 
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planned on their scale of combat. Then, again, they have to 
show, and do show, that sort of tact which consists getting 
their own way, as against people who threaten to put the do- 
mestic economy out. The mnst manage to have things sent 
home in time, to repair breakages, to have a supply large 
enough without waste. They must half quarrel with a great 
many people of all ranks, and yet avoid quarrelling with them 
irreparably. They must smooth down the jealousies of ser- 
vant against servant. They must determine the very difficult 
relations of governesses with those above and below them. All 
this is by no means easy, and requires long practice before it | 
comes to perfection. Lastly, they must have unbounded pa- 
tience. Men have a theory that women are born patient. They 
are supposed to have asort of Job’s blessing upon them, just as 
the Southern philosopher supposes the negro has a Ham’s 
curse of predestined slavery. We hope that this theory is true 
about women. Of course if it costs them no more to be patient 
than it cost the nigger to have a hard skull and to be able to 
stand a tropical fun, we need not much admire house-keepers | 
for what they go through without murmuring. But we know 
what a fearful infliction it would be to have to acquire a first- | 
rate feminine patience without the aid of natural instincts; | 
and if women only suffered one-tenth as much under the cir- | 
cumstances as men would do, they deserve to have the hand- | 
somest things said in their honour that the art of praise can 
manufacture. 

Paddy, when he comes in for his breakfast, is full of the 
meritorious industry he has shown in the potato field, and he 
thinks it is comparatively a very small thing to stay comforta- 
bly at home and mind the house. Many men quite agree | 
with him. It is they who, as they put it, fight the battle of 
life. It is they who go through the wear and tear of bustle 
and care, and endure the strain of body and mind, in order | 





Lest Ireland’s claim to the paternity of the word 
here, it is said, exceeded its imports. disputed, one enthusiastic etymologist has traced it 
with a country absolutely barren of manufactures. The mean | to a Monsieur Humbog, a famous Parisian maitre de danse, who 
of six years before 1856 showed that excess to be of the engpet | Genstehed in Capel Street, Dublin, in the year 1777, and 
value of £80,000. It can, however, proudly point to one fact,| whose advertisements appeared in all the journals of the 

that, while its protector France, with all its greatness, has in | period. 
twenty years gained but 7 per cent. of — the Roman| After all, notwithstanding the craisemblance of some of the 
States have twice that amount. But Ireland in its days of | preceding hypotheses, the true source of the word is simple 
poverty increased faster than in years of prosperity. enough. Formerly, at public places, to hum was a popular 
It is true, nevertheless, that some of the Popes have been | mode of expressing approbation and applause. We find the 
encouragers of agriculture. Sixtus IV. went so far as to au-| following notice of the habit in Harrison’s “State Trials of 
thorise men to till the unoccupied land of their neighbours.|the Reign of Charles 1660 :"—" [Here the spectators 
j Lord Chief nm: Gentlemen, this humming is 


Rome has owed its agricultural henge The exports of grain | humbug. 
is is no great wonder | 


should 


Sixtus V. opened up a bank for loans to farmers. Clement VIL, | hummed.] 
in the sixteenth century, authorised the exportation of grain. | not at all becoming the gravity of thiscourt. It is more fitting 
Others founded granaries. Boniface VILL, Pius VL., and Pius | for a stage-play than for a court of justice.” 
IX. have done much in drainage. Johnson also, in his “ Life of Sprat,” thus alludes to it:— 

On the other hand, complaints are made of oppressive taxes | “ There prevailed in those days an indecent custom: when the 
upon the farmer. Light as they are in comparison to ours, | preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that de- 
they are overwhelming to the man of feeble means. Much of | lighted his audience, their approbation was expressed by aloud 
the land is held by ecclesiastics and convents. Though often | Aum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. When 
gentle landlords, they are by no means favourable to progress. | Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed so loudly 
Hating change, they oppose improvements. The leasesare on | and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face 
short terms, and with stringent clauses. There is no imduce-| with his handkerchief. When Sprat preached, he likewise 
ment to improve houses or land with such a tenure and such | was honoured with the like animating hum; but he stretched 
stipulations. For fear of exhausting the soil, even discourage- | out his hand to the congregation, and cried, ‘ Peace, peace, I 
ment is given to tillage. The acreage of arable land is dis-| pray you, peace.” The word was hence extended to imply 
tinctly mentioned, and none other must be broken up. Some | cajoling, flattery, &c., as appears by the following distich from 
have even objected to improvements made at the lease-holder’s | Brookes :— 
expense. i . . | Beauty, by ancient tradition, we find, 

Added to all this is a heavy impost upon the exported grain. Has delightfully humm’d the whole race of mankind. 
The labour is low enough, but miserable enough; and thus | 7) Grose’s “ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,”%o hum means 
farming is expensive in spite of wretched wages. All this | t, deceive, in which sense it is also employed by Peter Pin- 
tends to the extension of cattle grounds rather than farms. In dar :-— ” 


that the wife may have her nice drawing-room, and her happy | this respect the Roman States become like an inverted cone. 


home, and her liberal house-keeping. They do the rough | ¢ 


‘ivilisation displaces the forests and wastes; but Central Italy 


work, and lay their spoils in the lap of their cozy comfortable | has become a sheep walk and cattle run, like wilds of Australia 


beloved. 
like this, and fail to perceive that here too the men have very 

much the best of it. Man's work is often a positive pleasure, | 
and if it is a tax on his strength and health, is at least much | 
more agreeable than woman's work. The labourer in the po-| 
tato field has to bear the exposure to wind and weather, and | 
on a cold misty morning this is enough to make any one long} 
for his breakfast. But on fine mornings he has all the plea- 
sures of exercise in fresh air. He has all the amusements of 
his occupation—and even in the humblest occupations there | 
are some. Even a crossing-sweeper has the pleasure of think- | 
ing that he keeps his crossing better than other sweepers, and | 
of speculating on the faces of passers-by, and of calculating | 


which of them belong to people who will be foolish enough to | they are baptized twice 
A crossing-sweeper is much better | 
off than his wife, who is probably contending against the bur-| some places to soften it before the animal is killed. 
den of a large, unwashed, ravenous family all in one room of | of strong fellows lay hold of a rope to which the poor brute is 


pay him extravagantly. 


an Irish lodging-house. The husband has the open air, and | 


an absence of smells, and the society of the public, and the ex- | 


citement of possible luck, to gonsole and sustain him. In 
higher ranks of society most men find their work pleasant. 


The harder they work the more money they make, and making | 
money by hard work is one of the greatest pleasures on earth. fetches from £60 to £100, a mare from £12 to £25, a saddle 


This pleasure is a clear addition on the husband's side. There 
is nothing like it for women. When their work is over for the 
day, they are no forwarder; but a prosperous man not only 


has done his work, but feels the glow of conscious wealth. It} are mortgaged. The presence of vast beds of thistles upon the 
is true that he has the care of seeing how his family are to be | Campagna reminded me of some of the older pastures of the 
provided for ; and that this is an anxiety from which women | colonies. The level is broken occasionally with mounds. The 


are comparatively free. 

Few women attempt to understand the nature or extent of 
their husband’s income. Some clever women do of course ; 
‘but then there are clever women who do everything, and when 
we make general remarks, we must only think of ordinary 
omy aoe The husband has this burden on his mind, and, so far, 

e does bear more than his wife does. But then it _ be re- 
marked that, in a large majority of cases, the real subject of 
family care is not as to the ultimate fortunes of the group, but 
as to the means of making a limited sum suffice for certain de- 
finite purposes; and the painfol duty of screwing sixpence 
halfpenny out of sixpence falls exclusively on the wife. It is a 
recognized maxim that, so long as anything is going at all iw 
a family, the paterfamilias is always to have the best of it. 
Paddy, in the play, gets his bacon at breakfast overtoasted, 
but his wife gets no bacon at all. Turn the matter how we 
will, and we shall find that men get the plums in the pudding 


We wonder whether women are deluded by talk | or the Pampas of South America. 


The Campagna, as well as other parts, is let out naked and 


fic spectre or goblin. 


Full many a trope from bayonet and drum 

He threatened ; but, behold! "twas all a hum. 
The word “ bug” is of Celtic origin, and signifies some terri- 
Frequent instances of its use by some of 








}and another throw follows, until the wretched thing is per- 


to £8. 


the most distinguished authors might be adduced. In his “ De- 
fence of the Apologie,” Jewel writes:—* Yet were they but 
fooles and madde-menne, to thinke that either so mighty a 
prince could be feared with bugges and rattles.” Thus, too, 


unimproved. The cattle were formerly small, with short horns 

and grey colour, but from the German woods the barbarians 

brought a larger beast, with long extending horns, which now 

has the supremacy. They are mostly grey, and make good Shakspeare, in the “ Taming of the Shrew,” — 

oxen. It is usual to cut them at the age of three. Ln its prime oe . ae , a, 

a beast is worth from £10 to £12. Bulls are put up to fatten | - Tush! tush! fear boys with bugs : : 

at eight years, after castration. Bug is the root of the Scotch bogie, and is probably identical 
The buffaloes interested me. They were introduced about = ith the Icelandic puki (spiritus malus.) Two other familiar 

600 years ago. A ring in the nose enables a man to run a rope | €xpressions have also a connection with the word. 

through for control. They are not quite so valuable as other As silly children dare not bend their eye, 

cattle, but make excellent beasts of draught. It is said that Where they are told strange bug-beares hunt the place. 

once at birth, and again at the end of | Farrrax: Godfrey of Bouillon, 

The flesh is tough enough, but a method is used in | Jocky, my love, nay, don’t you ery ; 

A score | ‘Take you abroad! indeed not I, 

For all the bugaboes to fright ye. 

attached. A man pricks the buffalo, and it darts forth to es- | = . : La ore: * hit-( hat. 

cape. Suddenly it is brought up with a jerk. Another thrust} To hum-bng is, consequently, literally to deceive with ima- 

I ginary spirits or appearances ; but it will be obvious how sim- 

ply and yet withal variously the meaning may be amplified. 

At any rates, as Brookes, in his “ Epilogue on Humbugging,” 

has observed,— 





a year. 


fectly exhausted, when it is pronounced fit for slaughter. 

The horses of the Campagna are much admired. A stallion 
horse from £15 to £40, and common draught horses from £5 Of all trades and arts in repute or oppression, 
. Humbugging is held the most ancient profession. 
*Twixt nations, and parties, and state politicians, 
Prim shopkeepers, jobbers, smooth lawyers, physicians, 
Of worth and of wisdom the trial and test 
Is—mark ye, my friends !—who shall humbug the best. 
> 


SUNDAY IN THE VICTORIA THEATRE. 


It is asserted that three-fourths of the land thereon the plain 








| uniformity of vegetation is now and then interrupted by a few 
| bushes and the burned stumps of former trees, e soil, | 
wholly of volcanic ashes on a limestone floor, is exceedingly| Strange transformations distinguish the days in which our 
rich. In the summer the verdure is destroyed, the malaria jot is cast. Had anyone predicted a dozen years that the 
seizes upon the halting herdsman, and death reigns over the | Bishop of London would preach in an omnibus yard ; the Rev. 
arid district. Even outside of the walls of Rome it is un-| Lord Wriothesley Russell in a potatoe, fruit, and cabbage 
safe to sleep during several months of the year. Atthe mo-| market; the Bishop of Oxford at a railway station, amid the 
nastery of St. Paul's Cathedral the monks are obliged to retire | hissing of steam and the rolling of locomotives; and last but 
in the evening to the town, to avoid the fever. | not least, that every Sunday afternoon and evening, ministers 
The monkish sloth seems to have infected the people. I | of all denominations, rector, vicar, curate, Wesleyan preacher, 
never saw such a slow moving race. 1 was considerably | and Independent minister, would take up their places in suc- 
amused one day looking at a field in which some men and | cession on the stage and preach divine lessons to crowded 
women were spreading manure. The space occupied by the | audiences, he would have been set down as a fanatic or a 
labourers might have been an acre. First, there was a row of| dreamer. Yet these are the weekly scenes and the recurring 
eight or ten, then a line behind them of a dozen, and a third at | acts of a drama, earnest, real, full ‘of instruction, and rich in 
some distance back. They were tenderly, without much back | fruits. 
| stooping, pulling the stuff about, halting to rest at frequent op-| On a December Sunday evening we found ourselves seated 








of domestic life, and the women get very little beside suet. We | portunities. An Englishman who was with me at the time 

need not mind acknowledging this, and we may be sure that a| doubled his fist, and expressed a longing to quicken their 

frank acknowledgment will give great satisfaction. Women| movements. I never knew such a waste of labour. However | 
know that it is their mission to have three-quarters of the work | ill paid, they are most expensive material. | 
and a quarter of the play of life, and they are quite content he ploughing was primitive enough. On each side of a! 
it should be so; but it is a great and a wholly unnecessary ad- | long heavy pole were two oxen drawing a plough of aborigi- 

dition to their trials if they are assured by those who profit by| nal character. Great faith is placed in cattle there, for the 

their hard fate that it is they really who Bom all the fuck. If| stacks are rarely enclosed. They are long, narrow heaps, ill 

any wife finds her husband labouring under such an error, let | defended against the weather. No outbuildings to farms were | 
her take him where Mr. Toole will soon bring him to his right | seen, but the corn was usually put in large brick or stone 

senses.— English puper buildings that appeared like old fortresses from their strength. 

Conical tents of straw, like Welsh piggeries, were the homes 
| of the peasants on the plain.—Corresp. Scottish Furmer 


nee aie 
ROMAN FARMING. 


Landing at Civita Vecchia, I first saw, outside of that| = > Epry sy OF HT G 
French pot, the wide spread Campagna of Rome. The rail- ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF HUMBUG 
way thence to Rome conducted me forty miles across it.| A great many ingenious theories have been ventilated from 
Other portions were brought under observation in visiting | time to time anent the origin of this very familiar term. The 
Albano and Tivoli. It extends from the sea to the Alban | most popular of these is that which ascribes it to a corruption 
hills. of the word Hamburgh, in-which city, during some continen- 
The Campagna furnishes but little trade, and boasts of no | tal campaign, so many canards were fabricated relative to the 
settled inhabitants. Herds of horses and cattle, with flocks of] fortunes of the rival forces, that at length it is said it became 
sheep, alone make use of the soil. Mounted herdsmen, as wild | customary, when expressing incredulity at_any statement, to 
looking as brigands, and quite as honest, gallop by the stranger. | remark, “ That is-from Hamburgh,” or, “ That is Hamburgh.” 
It is melancholy to regard the vestiges of former days of pros- | But, s¢ non é vero é ben trovuto, as the Italians say ; if not cor- 
perity, when the vast plain was a fruitful field, and towns were | rect, this derivation is very well invented, a phrase which 
dotted about the farms. Here and there are monuments of| may likewise be applied to the hypothesis advanced by Scot- 
the dead in this region of lonely desolation. On the north and} land for its origin. There was, as the story goes, in “auld 
east are long ranges of arches, the ruins of aqueducts. The | lang syne” a family called Bogne, or Boag, in Berwickshire, a 
city of Rome is completely isolated. The cupola of St. Peter's | daughter of which married a son of Hume, of Hume, whose re- 
rises before the traveller as an island in the sea. It is a lan- | presentatives are still in existence. In time, in default of male 
idly-pulsing heart with neither Arteries nor veins. Yetonce | issue, the Bogne estate reverted to one Geordie Hume, who 
it was the centre of movement and life, with gardens and farms | was popularly called “Hume of the Bogne,” or “ Aum o’ the 
to the hills and the sea. . ug,” —the name Bogne being thus pronounced in that district 
Its condition has been a constant reproach to the Papal Go- | of Scotland then called, “ The Mearns.” This worthy so suc- 
vernment. It is a notorious fact that in proportion to proxi-| cessfully rivalled Baron Munchausen in his relations of the 
mity to Rome, so does agriculture languish and poverty in-| marvellous, that at length any extraordinary averment in the 
crease, The provinces conquered by some of {the old warlike | locality was treated as “just a hum of the bug,” afterwards 
Popes, and never submitting willingly to their authority, as contracted to humbug. 
parts of Umbria and by the Adriatic Sea, have been by far) It is well known that the coinage issued by James II. from 
more wealthy and happy. Agricultural societies have existed the Dublin mint was composed of such worthless materials, 
among them, and flourishing settlements of small proprietary | that William IIL, shortly after the Battle of the Boyne, or- 
farms smile upon the traveller. Now, emancipated from a dered the crowns and half-crowns to be legally recognized 
Government they never admired, these t farmers may | merely as pence and halfpence. This base metal was known 
safely till the fields of their ancestors. i the system be ruder to the Irish as aim beg—pronounced oom-bvg—and in the 
than elsewhere, the men are owners of their homes. | course of trade, such phrases as “that’s a piece of aim-bog,” 
It is to those distant and ever-turbulent provinces that Papal ' &c., were frequent, and are thought by many to have suggested 
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on the stage in the Victoria Theatre. it was crowded as on 
evenings when some wild drama full of robberies or murders 
is the attraction. In the boxes were a few of the aristocracy 
of the New Cut, wearing blue cloth dress coats that had done 
duty for twenty years, and had made their appearance at 
christenings, funerals, and executions. In the pit were rows 
of costermongers, with sprinklings of working men wearing 
flannel jackets, with red, and blue, and spotted cotton neck- 
cloths. Varying the mass were women, some very young, with 
fluttering rags that conceal but do not warm. One rocks her 
infant on her knees and hushes it to sleep, as if anxious to hear 
the preacher. Another jogs her husband when something is 
said that comes home to realities in the New Cut. Sunday 
clothes, in the strict sense of the word, are exceptional sights, 
and look as if disqualifications for a pew or seat in the Victoria. 
In the gallery are clusters of dirty boys, evidently the haditués 
of that elevated place. One wonders that there are no shrill 
whistles, slang cries, and roars of laughter. There is at the 
beginning plenty of noise arising from disputesabout room, or 
recedence, or priority of tenure. But after a little it subsides. 
he audience is plainly that of the usual week-evening house. 
Only it is Sunday, not Saturday. A hymn is sung—the sounds 
would throw Costa into convulsions, and upset the proprieties 
of Westminster Abbey; while in force it might blow a bishop 
out of the pulpit in St. Paul’s. It sounds something like the 
noise of two trains passing each other in a very close tunnel, 
or over an iron bridge. Yet there is an earnestness in the roar 
| that we miss in the Temple, and an absorption of feeling and 
| thought, and an uncouth but intense attention to the business 
jin hand that the choristers of our cathedrals would do well to 
| adopt. 
| Prayer is offered up. No ecclesiastical authority has laid 
civilizing hand on these worshippers. There is no sign of at 
tention to rubrics. St. George’s in the East and St. Barnabas 
in the West have never been in the Victoria. A few attempt 
to kneel ; numbers shut their eyes and lift up their faces ; some 
turn their backs on the stage, and some on the gallery; and 
good many sit still, not sure of the nature of the work, or acquail- 
ted with the canonical way of joining in it. The preacher—the 
minister of a church—selects a text ; he is new to the audience, 
and (his audience is as new and original to him. Down thes 
pale cheeks, that had once blushed, and from those eyes, still re 
taining their lustre, tears flow, and occasionally over all the audi- 
ence a stillness reigns, that proves reality to be more effective 
than fiction, and the story of a cross erected on a Judean hi 
1800 years ago, to have lost nothing of its power. A coal-por 


ter, on being invited to enter, said he could not go in,as he wat 
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covered with coal-dust and unwashed. He was told he need | convinced that she will keep it, though, perhaps, on less fa-| ments, as this villainous attempt to garotte a man in a bull- 
not fear, as one had just entered without coat or waistcoat. A | vourable conditions. finch, horse and all. We do not mind so much about the un- 
dirty old woman said she had no money, and therefore could} * * * Forgive my warmth. I love too passionately the| certainty of our success in getting to the other side of a 
not accept the invitation. She was told she might have a free} glory of England, which is that of liberty, not to desire eagerly | post-and-rail, but we do most strongly object to the uncertainty, 
pass. . that she should be as great in her victory as she has been np | at every fence, big or little, of whether we can negotiate it with 
The most important inquiry remains—what is the practical | to this time in her battle ; and I feel that all who wield power| any chance of a successful result. It is a most detestable 
effect of the Sunday stage? Does it draw the curious only | orinfluence ought to labour in concert for this purpose.—Let- | question to have to put to ourselves, as we single out the 
from ordinary places of worship? We have certain testimony | ter to Lady T. Lewis, Oct. 18, 1857. | most practicable part of our fence, whether there be, or be not, 
that the latter are better attended on Sunday evenings since | | a strong wire running through it, which will inevitably bring us 
the occupation of the Victoria than before. The people who! TrLecrarnic CrrugR—At the Great Exhibition at Flo-| to grief, and lame our last three-figured importation from Pic- 
attend the Victoria, speaking generally, belong to no place | rence last year, Professor Giusti exhibited a few lines written | cadilly. There need be no uncertainty about the matter 
of worship. In fact there is no room for them. Were all the | in cypher, to which was added an announcement that he who | at all, if the wire be there; for it will as surely bring the 
London places of worship full there would still be a million of | should succeed, while the exhibition lasted, in reading these | sportsman to grief, and his horse to destruction, as that the 
people who ought to be at church, but could find no room were | lines, should be entitled to a prize consisting of a work of Art man ought to be transported who putit down. “ Crede experto.” 
they disposed to try to enter. What justifies this special effort | in ivory of the value of 20,000 francs, to be executed by Pro- | But let us not be misunderstood, nor our indignation render us 
is a fact that during the month of November, upwards of 100,000 | fessor Giusti himself, the subject to be at the successful compe- | intolerant or partial. Is the Atherstone country, or is Mr. 
tramps leave the barns and hedges, hayricks, and gravel pits, | titor’s own choice. A sealed packet, deposited with the royal | Tailby’s country,—an entire mining district? Have we no- 
where they were domiciled during the summer, to hybernate | commission, contained the interpretation of those mysterious | thing but metal—no old oak, no big blackthorn, no di big 
in the lanes, alleys, courts, and crowded passages of London | lines. The inventor had expressly announced that even the | enough to stop a bullock? Yes! Then down with t m- 
during the winter. | persons of his acquaintance to whom he had revealed the na-| ber, O Rustic! down with it, as thick, as black, as hideous to 
Thousands of these go to the Sunday evening service in the | ture of his system, should be admitted to compete for the prize. | behold as you please ; only let us see it. We love to face our 
theatre, in order to get warm, or are drawn to them by their | The exhibition closed without any candidate for the prize pre- | dangers. Let the rails be strong ; let the blackthorn be thick ; 
friends or fellow lodgers, in order to see something new. |senting himself, and at length, on the 5th instant, Professor | let the ditches be wide; we have every confidence in three 
The Sunday stage is therefore a provision for a vast surplus | Giusti,in the presence of the Gonfalomere of Siena, and a num- | figures and old beans. But let us have no more wire. Divide 
population, for which there has been provided no church room, | ber of distinguished inhabitants of that town, explained the | your fields as you will; to all fair fencing the sportsman sub- 
and specially for a population that will enter a theatre and | contents of his secret writing and gave the key of the cypher | mits; and if it is too big he can but grin and go round by the 
will not enter a place of worship. The Victoria recruits for which consisted in taking out two letters which meant nothing, | gate. But if you respect the interests of your neighbours, who 
cathedral, church, and chapel, and, what is better, recruits for and arranging the remaining letters in squares like those of aj live by the promotion of sport, and who would starve by its 
morality and virtue. Ifthe ministers of religion wait till these | chess-board, when they might be read off with ease. | destruction ; or if you admire the courage and manliness of an 
outlaying md&ses come to them, they will wait forever. They| The advantages of his system are:—1. Simplicity, because | English gentleman, and have some sympathy with his pursuits, 
must go to the haunts of the drunkard ; the places where the | the sender writes his despatch in the common way, and then | let us have no more wire.— Field. 
waifs and strays of modern life can be collected ; the centres | renders it unintelligible by the addition of one or more signs —- 
in which vice and shame cluster; and make the sublime expe- | only known to the person who is to receive it; 2. The impos-| Sounp Reproor To AN UNGRATEFUL SIMPLETON.—I tell 
riment which the streets of Jerusalem and the playhouse of) sibity of decyphering the writing without the key, even when | you plainly, then, that you should not have written that letter 
Ephesus witnessed many ages ago. Here is one remarkable | the system is known; 3. The facility with which the sender | to Mr. Seward, in the first instance, because you owe your life, 
evidence of amelioration. In Lambeth-walk there are 203 may send the same despatch to different persons, and yet ren-| your liberty, and the possession of independent means to the 
shops. Most of these used to be open on Sunday ; now 101 | der each copy unintelligible to all but the one person to whom | clemency of that Government against which you now wish to 
are shut on Sunday. The busyinmates must have gone some- | it is individually addressed, by merely changing the key—that | excite people; and, secondly, because, with the experience you 
where. | is, the letters to be suppressed. A copy of the cypher has | have had of the nature of the stuff of which the revolutionary 
It is no longer an experiment. _It is a successful and trium- | been sent to the King of Italy, who has expressed his admira-| element in Ireland is made, you should have avoided writing 
phant experience as fur as it has yet been carried out. If morality, | tion of the system'—Letter from Italy anything which might have the effect of inducing even one 
and virtue, and industry, like piers below the water, sustain the | | young man to turn away from his profession or his trade, and 
pressure of our greatness and even glory as a nation, it is surely How Lerrers Miscarry.—Ten or twelve thousand letters} give his time to political conspiracy, which, you know well 
a most important movement which lays the foundation of) are posted annually without any address, any writing what-| will, in Ireland, never produce a movement even worthy of 
these. It is not lawn sleeves and silk gowns that do honour | ever, on the covers: this is sheer forgetfulness, beyond the | being called rebellion. herefore, in publishing the letter to 
to a minister of religion, but usefulness, self-sacrifice, and suc- | power of the Post-Office to cure ; and it is found that the ratio | Mr. Seward, you committed acrime. * * * 
cess, in making men wiser, and happier, and better. Those | of such examples of forgetfulness, to the total number of letters! Why do you assert that one-half of the army which may be 
outcast and degraded classes who swarm around the Victoria, | posted, is singularly uniform. Again, one newspaper in five | sent to Canada will desert? Because that half will be Irish, ot 
are repelled from fine churches, and tapering spires, and | thousand glips out of its cover in the letter-box or mail-bag;| course! How can you, an Irish gentleman, rejoice in the pro- 
painted windows. They will not mix with gentry and respect-| and until new methods of fastening are adopted, we may confi | spect of your countrymen deserting their flag? How dare you 
able tradesmen. They look on fine churches as places for| dently expect a similar ratio of mishaps next year. At the | assert that our countrymen are perjurers, ready to break the 
“respectable” people. They are found unwilling to enter clean | chief office alone, two hundred letters are posted every day | oath which they took when they entered the ranks? What 
pantiled chapels. They do not understand that such nice| unsealed and unfastened, taking one day with another, | gives you a right to speak thus of the Irish soldier, and to en- 
places are for “the like o’ them.” They accept the ministra- | and the ratio deducible from this number might be safely re- | deavour to cast a stain upon our military honour, and remove 
tions of religion on their own ground. They who refuse to go | lied on for the days of the forthcoming year. Sixty thousand | the prestige of the only merit which the nation still possesses 
elsewhere, come in crowds tothe Victoria, There let Christian | letters were refused by the addressees in 1859, on account of the | in the eyes of Europe? And, moreover, you are ignorant of 
teachers meet them, and, taking encouragement from the suc-| postage not having been prepaid: this is probably a number | the subject you are treating. I am not so. I have served in 
cess of the past, extend their efforts, and achieve yet greater | likely to lessen, rather than to remain permanent, because the | the ranks of the British army, and I can tell you how Irish 
results in the future. | annoyance of having a letter returned for such a reason would | soldiers feel. While they serve, their corps is their country, is 
Between us and the heathen there is not a broad sea, but|serve as a lesson to the addresser. More than twenty | their family; and its honour, its fortune, its weal, and its woe, 
only a brick wall. It needs not a Great Eastern or the Persia | thousand letters now arrive daily at the chief office bearing only | are their own ; they have proved this on a hundred fields of 
to transport us to the haunts of the heathen. A cab is quite | the name of an addressee, with the simple addition of the word | battle, and "oie prove it again and again, please God.—Let- 
sufficient; to be an Apostle to the Gentiles it is not necessary | “ London,” but without any street or house being denoted. | ter from Col. O' Reilly, one of the Rebels of 1848, to Smith O' Brien, 
to learn many tongues. If we speak plain English words, that | Every year there are letters containing money which can nei- enema 
have been steeped in the warmth of loving hearts, in the Vic- } ther be delivered to any addressee, nor, for want of an address} Te Kaiser rx ItaLry.—While the Italians, for the hun- 
toria, or in the wretched abodes of the New Cut, we shall have | on the inside, be returned to the writers: the money for which | dredth time within the twelvemonth, are giving in to the 
before us a missionary field at least equal to anything in the} there is thus no owner, is placed to an insurance fund for the | pleasing illusion that the Imperial policy of France towards 
South Seas. There may be less of romance and sentiment in | Post-office clerks. Let us learn from the following to make our | Rome is undergoing such a change as may eventually lead to 
the New Cut, but there is as much ignorance, and certainly | Queen’s heads “ stick to their letters :” in 1860, more than fifty | a plausible and favourable solution of the Roman question 

















there is as much good to be done.—London paper, Dec. 28. thousand postage stamps were found in letter-boxes and mail-| the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria has been “ starrin 
a EF VI 2 Se bags, rubbed from their proper places on letters and news- | about in the provinces of Venetia, ostensibly with a view to 
De TocgvEviLLe ox THe Ixprax Mutrxy.—As for me, | PaPers—¢ Ranteve Seurnal, | bepents thee a Se talian subjects in 
nothing in the world interests me more than the destiny of ee hae ‘ lity . bay rob bly “ pte ns ys ii eee in re- 
your great nation. You may think, therefore, how anxiously Srortrxe Lypienation ; No More Wire !—There is a cer- | ® eal: ? “ vy . 1 a = i EvIORS OF BS Ory 
we read all that you told us of the East. I recognized at once | tain portion of the British public whose opinion deserves to |? taly, and survey the huge works of fortification all along 


the habitual clearness and the sagacity of your mind. I think, be treated with some degree of respect, and who continue to the line « the Adige, and re frontier of the Po and Mincio. 
——— — ase Peek pogdege ores aes $6 foun alii fe % gd ea ae , | At Verona General Benedek has given him the strongest as- 
with you, that there was more of accident in the insurrection | think it just possible that the pleasures of the chase would be | : p ~ 
you, Saas tne Rage 2 Preset ot ed rte ine he pamert __| surance of the unshaken allegiance and heroic devotion of his 
than was at first supposed ; and also that the principal effect | considerably diminished by the certainty ofa fall. These gentle- ng ia Senmeeiad The attitude of th 
of the accident was to throw light on the general causes, and | men conceive that a stiff post and rails, a thick bullfinch, wide oops iy ” Venice. ay A les ae e ofthe population, 
to accelerate their action. Perhaps I attach rather less impor- | and deep ditches on the landing side, and 14 feet ot water con- pens y at Venice, nf 2 ‘ly Th enthusiastic ; indeed, in 
tance than you do to the accidents, and more to the general | stitute quite impediments enough to the persecution of the fox. | ™@"Y. see tang most un y= vy : Met“ HE Me of St. Mark 
causes, which you point out so well. I will venture to add to | They have nothing to object to these natural obstacles, for a | was light din 4, bod wag ere, that tiie Majesty might 
them one more. hard heart and a good digestion, with plenty of old beans, as | *°° there was nob¢ Oana 5; ’ at the theatres the audience took 
England, the only civilized nation which has retained an | we before observed, would go far to overcome them all. In- | up the strain of the PUPA — 
aristocratic government, is forced, strangely enough, to destroy | deed, your true sportsmen feel but little satisfaction in the wood- | Bello é incontrar la morte, 
or degrade aristocracy in all her dependencies. It is the busi- | lands of Surrey or the breezy moorlands of Berkshire, where | x es Gridando Liberta! ‘ 
ness of every master, native or foreign. For a hundred years | jumping is almost unknown. But they do not go beyond this, singing it in so loud .a chorus that the artists had no power to 
you have been doing this in India, prudently but persevering- | and contend that a fall is a necessary ingredient in the pleasures | substitute the word “ fedelti,” instead of “ libertd,” according to 
ly. You have spared the native princes and higher classes, as ,of the day, and that to make hunting quite pleasant there | the instructions of the jealous police. 
much as was consistent with your domination. But you have | must be a certainty of numerous casualties among those who| | There are anecdotes in circulation so full of meaning and to 
been constantly employed in straitening, weakening, or destroy- | ride the line. | the purpose that they deserve to be written down for their apt- 
ing, some of the foreign if not hostile sovereignties which were | Our observations have taken this form because our attention | ness and probability, even if they had no ground in fact, as the 
enclosed in your territories, without being actually your sub- | has been lately called to a serious abuse in the method of en- | mere invention would sufficiently prove the bias of the public 
jects 4 | closing the fields—we mean by wirefencing. Were this the | mind with respect to the feelings of the Venetians for their 
It seems to me that the time has come, when all these princes, | case in those very, very rare counties where foxhounds are | foreign dominators. Among others, the following:—A gon- 
indeed, all the higher classes, have seen (you yourselves almost | unknown we should have but little to say upon the subject. | dolier was rowing an Austrian lady, the wife of an officer of 
telling them so) that they are to be reduced to the general level. | Our attention would never have been called to it. We should the Venetian garrison, along the Grand Canal, and, taking upon 
It is only a question of time. One falls to-day, another will | have passed along the roads or lanes of such a province per- himself the part of a cicerone, as all these boatmen do, was 
fall to-morrow. They have experience and intelligence enough | haps ignorant of its very existence, for its danger lies partly in | pointing out palaces, churches, and other edifices which con- 
to see this, and strength enough to hope that they can re- | its invisibility. But when we state that the Atherstone | stitute the pride of a sea-girt city. He was interrupted by the 
sist it. This is the critical period for an empire like yours.|country—as it the railways were not iron-bound enough’ to | fair Northerner with the scornful remark :—* You may say what 
But it is a matter of astonishment and congratulation that no | stop the progress of the sportsman—is becoming wired to such | you like, for myself I only long to be away from this tiresome 
man superior to the present wretched insurgents has been able | a degree as to make riding a good horse a questionable pleasure, Venice.” “Exactly so!” was the ready retort of the gondo- 
to make use of this feeling. I believe that if such a man had | and a hot one a very unquestionable pain, we shall hardly be lier, “ would to Heaven all your people were of the same 


shown himself, you would have seen all the little princes and | thought to have spoken too soon. hat if we carry our sub-| mind!” (La gh’ a rason, Signora, magari tutti disesse com’ ella.) 
dominant races of Northern India march at once against you, | scribers still further —into the finest part of Leicestershire, Mr. | No love lost on either side, certainly. 
instead of remaining, in general, mere spectators. | Tailby’s country, and still have to proclaim the same intolera-_ There are people in this country who suppose the Emperor's 


I venture, also, to differ from you when you say that Eng-| ble nuisance, against which neither care nor horsemanship | movements in Venetia portend a design on his part to open a 
land would not be weakened by the loss of India, and that|can guard? Here is a hunt, in the finest grass country in the campaign against Italy early next spring. — 7 rin letter, Jan. 21. 
only a heroic vanity leads you to keep it. Many enlightened | world, frequented by all the wealthy and tashionable sports- 
Englishmen have said this io me. I never could agree with | men ot England; here are noblemen and gentlemen spending) DreLomatic SALARtEes.—It may not be generally known 
thei. thousands every winter among a population much in need of that an increase of any diplomatic salaries which are found to 

It is true that, as a mere question of money and of physical their assistance ; here are the most magnificent establishments, | be inadequate can be made, to a certain extent, by the Secre- 
strength, India costs more than it brings in—that it forces you | the most expensive horses, anda rendezvous of some hundreds tary of State for Foreign Affairs without any application to 
to make distant exertions, which may paralyze your force | of the best men over a country, in the whole world; and all | Parliament. A sum of £180,000 a year has long been charged 
when most wanted near home. I admitallthis. Perhaps you | this—the sport, the men, the horses, and the employment of | upon the Consolidated Fund for diplomatic salaries and pen- 
had better have hanged Clive, instead of making him a peer. }thousands—is to be jeopardized because some few blockheads | sions, and all that the Secretary of State has to do is so to ar- 





Still I think that the loss of India would greatly lower the | prefer iron to oak for fences. , | range the salaries ‘as to keep within that limit. That sum is 
position of England. I could give many reasons. I shall be; “ There's nothing like iron,” certainly, for some purposes ; | granted and he is to get the business of the country done for 
satisfied with one. we are willing to admit the value of that most respectable | it. Lord Russell remarked before the Commons’ committee of 


Nothing under the sun is so wonderful as the conquest, and | mineral, and the great influence of those who trade in it; but | last Session that it is an arrangement which has answered ve' 
still more the government, of India by the English. Nothing we cannot understand the necessity for mending the fences | well; to get the grant increased it would be necessary to make 
so fixes the eyes of mankind on the little island of which with it, and can only attribute its option to some miserable | a special application to the House of Commons, whereas an 
the Greeks never heard even the name. Do you believe, Ma- Marplot, who does not appreciate the good that the coun! | annual vote taken among the votes of supply often keeps an- 
dame, that a nation, after having filled this vast place in the derives from foxhunting, or the spirit of a Leicestershire field. | nually increasing by little and little without exciting attention. 
imagination of the whole human race, can safely withdraw Surely we are not to be snared like a parcel of hares, or wired | In dealing with this diplomatic fund it has always consi- 
from it? Ido not. I believe that land obeys an instinct, like the victims of a poachers cunning? We can conceive | dered necessary to preserve a margin for persons unex ly 
not only heroic, but wise when, ly India, she | nothing detrimental to the national sport, nothing so entirely | retiring their pensions, but the 
resolves at any price whatever to keep it. I that I am | subversive of the most manly and popular of English amuse-! has been for years as much as about £10,000, and an addition 
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was made not long since of £1,000 to the salaries at St. Peters-| Johnson and Goldsmith often rested below its shade, and | means to the end, this Buffet should have served under a Pro- 
burg and Vinee Sir G. H. Seymour stated before the com- | other associations, we trust that neither pains nor what little | visional Government. Half Paris would have been — 
mittee that when he was at Vienna need ee salary was spent | expense is — for its preservation, will be spared by the | out their hands to him to greet him on his elevation to 
in eight or nine months, though he lived in anything but splen- | authorities of the Middle Temple. A few crutches judiciously | Punch. 
dour. Sir A. Buchanan said that at C hagen he t | fixed up, while ivy might be trained to creep around it; the} 4 Cvriovs DocumeNt.—From Paris we hear that the second 
£1,500 a year more than his salary, and £1,000 of capital be-| filling of the hollows of the trunk with plaster of Paris, in the | yojume of “the Family of Orleans,” by M. Crétineau Joly, is 
sides, and again diminished his fortune by £1,000 at Madrid, | same way as the decayed trees are managed at Hatfield ; an@! shortly to appear, and is said to contain a curious document 
so that he was left a poorer man than when he first became a | some other help, might be the means of preserving it for more | rejative to the present Emperor of France. It is a letter from 
Minister. The Commons Committee on the Diplomatic Ser-| than a century to come. As the poor old tree is at present! Qyeen Hortense, written soon after the Strasburg adventure. 
vice closed their report with a recommendation that the Sec- | situate it is in danger from every strong,blast which blows.— | Pye mother of Louis Napoleon writes—“ the failure of the 
retary of State should consider whether the salaries of the | Builder, Dec. 7. |undertaking is not to be much regretted.” And later: “If 
larger missions are adequate to meet the expenditure of living) Worrn or Waat tue Wortp Says—But ob, the malig-| unfortunately my Louis ever should become Emperor, he would 
at the principal European capitals, an expenditure which has | nity of the wrong world! Oh, that strange lust of mangling | ruin everything, and France entirely.” It is supposed that this 
greatly increased since the diplomatic salaries were fixed forty | reputations which seizes on hearts the least wantonly cruel! volume will appear in two editions, as no French publisher 
years ago. As for the attachés, Mr. Sidney Locock, the first | Let two idle tongues utter a tale against some third person, who | will venture on printing this letter; the French edition will 
paid atlaché at St. Petersburg, had to state to the committee— | never offended the babblers, and how the tale spreads, like fire,| merely make mention of the letter, while the Belgian is to 
“ My net salary is £380 a year, and I pay £420 for house-rent, | lighted none know how, in the herbage ofan American prairie! | reprint it completely. — Paris letter in London Review. 
and DD for a carriage.” — Times. Who shall put it out? What business have we in the concern . : oa ; 
. of other men’s hearts? True or false the tale that is gabbledtous,| Dramatic Copyricnt.—The dispute, in the'Court of Com- 
cial Com- | what concern of ours can it be? I speak not of cases to which | mon Pleas, between Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Conquest, ot 
Exhibition | the law has been summoned, which law has sifted, on which law | the Grecian Theatre, in relation to the drama of “ Never too 
of 1862, writes to the London News,—“ The seaboard districts | has pronounced. But how, when the law is silent, can we|late to Mend,” has ended in favour of the plaintiff. The 
of Guiana are by soil and climate most fit to raise the finest | assume its verdicts? How be all judges, where there has been | Judges have held that the finding of the jury was correct, in 
cotton, in quantities which have rarely been exceeded by the | no witness-box, no cross-examination, no jury? Yeteveryday | holding Mr. Conquest liable for such portions of the play, 
most valuable districts of the Confederate States. Not to) we put on our ermine, and make ourselves judges—judges sure | though copied from the novel, as were to be found in Mr. 
speak of the wild cottons found by Sir Walter Raleigh, nor of | to condemn, and on what evidence? That which no court of Reade’s original play of “Gold,” on which the novel was 
the extensive plantations of the Dutch settlers, I your | law will receive. Somebody has said something to somebody, | founded. e damages were £160, being for eighty nights 
leave to quote Dr. Dalton, a most ping inquirer and en- | which somebody repeats to every body !—* A Strange Story.” | performance. This decision, however, does not answer the 
tirely impartial witness. In his “ History of British Guiana” original question, whether the novelist held also the dramatic 
(Longmans, 1855) this gentleman says that at the a of ieee > —s | copyright. On this point, indeed, legislation is necessary ; and 


the present century there were about 150 estates at Yemerara, | Che 88. |it is probable that the aid of Parliament will ere long be in- 
Essequibo, and Berbice, ‘of which the greater part were 











West Inp1a Corron.—Mr. W. H. Holmes, Spe 
missioner from British Guiana to the Internationa 

















S oh voked.— Atheneum, Jan. 2%. 

planted with cotton. The average produce of 80 good cotton PROBLEM No. 683. By M. Kling. — 

acres was from 50,000Ib. to 60,000Ib. per annum; the average BLACK. Can A Hessanp Oren a Wire's Lerrer ?—There was & 
number of cotton bushes on each acre was 600; each bush was . a . —— | curious case on‘trial at the United States District Court in 
calculated to yield about 80z., or 1b. of cotton at each picking. WY, YU, Wy YY | Albany last week. A man and his wife were living apart by 
(There are two crops annually.) For the cultivation of such Y YY Yjy y Z| | mutual consent. During this period the husband opened a 
land an able negro was sufficient for two acres.’ I need not Yi, WM WUE EX, letter written to his wife. He was arrested for this at her in- 
here advert to the events which caused cotton to be supplanted by; WY Yj Y, { | stigation, several months since, and the trial took place last 
by other staples, as that would oblige the necessity of long | Z.-¢ r UY, aaY % Y GZ | | week. The jury brought him in guilty. The judge sentenced 
details of free and slave labour, of protection and non-protec- | Y YY AM Wy |him to twenty-four hours’ imprisonment in the county jail, 

UL jp 7 4, 


tion. Enough that Guiana has for many years been a cotton- | | 5. ig 
| 


Vi « Wh - Uke wy, and a fine of $10. 
producing country, and that, with opportunity and encourage- | Wy g vy é Y & WY Yj ‘ agi ig 
Y//}; Wp Yor WH); Important To SKATERS—A man at Chicago has, after 






ment, her abandoned plantations may again become sources of UY} 
wealth. With this letter I send a sample of Demerara cotton iY WY 


SS 























WH), r~7 yey, yyy ;much thought, brought = = pap esg me se rl = 
(plucked on an estate which has been out of cultivation for ig yy YY NZ & £ | padded cushions, one of which is to be strap on to the 
half a century), which, according to competent authorities is MA 7 Yj Yy A Z GY back of the young skater’s head, and the other to the back ot 
at p t worth from i4d. to 15d. per Ib.” —,, y CMM hp ppp. 4 4 his coat tails. It pry a New = Soe 
— YY G yi e ' , for, when usin 8, 
a hes Gh YU} Yy parks will at once ore er a supp y, — —— eg enya 
Crystat PALACE FoR THE PARTSIANns.—A société anonyme, Y = YY/ a person may fall ever so hard without cracking the ice. 
with a capital of 25,000,000 francs, is in course of formation for A yyy GMM yyy - World, 
the construction of a “ palais de cristal” in the Bois de Bou- Wy Y Z - a 
logne. The council of administration comprises a number of Yj, =¢ IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR yy 
ame well known both in France and this country—the | Milby,» Wh" WE, — — secured to Se Gees oe, ve 
i y | Yy Yj UY Yj | enabled him to overcome nany r una- 
portion including the Marquis de la Roche-Aymoa | Y g y Z Yi ty Z idable 2i tucti nd also to bring the cost within the 
Count de Santivy, the Marquis de Monclar, M. Pasqualini, and) “Uti y jij Wy W) reach of all. ‘The ‘writing public should know the following facts : 
Prince A. Galitzin ; and the English portion, Messrs. 8. Beale, yyy, 7 “Wi yy yy a Yj} Wit Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 
MP., T. N. Farquhar, and Wm. Jackson, M.P. Sir Joseph y Y YY % yj} Y Yy, than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 
Paxton has accepted the office of architect in chief; Mr. Edwin Yi Uy zy Ya j Yh; | The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
Clarke that of consulting engineer; and Mr. Thomas Brassey ___Wls____tta ___Wld_ while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; there- 
that of contractor-general. It is intended to make the Palace | fore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the use of 





specially attractive by concentrating within it magnificent | 
halls for public entertainments, and a vast nave for the exhibi- 
tion of fine arts, manufactures, and horticulture. Balls, con- | 
certs, art-festivals, li and national re-unions, will find ac- 
commodation worthy of the advancement of the age. The 
exhibitions will be permanent.— London paper. 





A Detvorp Crry.—Sacramento has been thrice flooded | 
during the present winter. Within a few weeks a sad acci-| 
dent occurred, as the overland mail was being taken in a boat | 
through the city. It seems that from some misman: ent the | 
boat sd, and four or five men were drowned in the very 
streets of the city, The mail were lost also; but tem- 
porarily, it is supposed, as they will be found, in a damaged 
condition, when the water es, 

Another incident of this flood comes to our knowledge. A 

tleman was alarmed in the early morning by his servant, 
who said she could not get down stairs because of the flood. 
He started up, and was compelled to lower his wife and child into 
a boat through the second story window, the gondolier charg- 
ing fifty dollars for transporting the party to dry land, on a 
= queerly called “ Poverty Ridge.” The lady (says the 
etter which gives us this information) will probably find her 
piano out of tune, when she is able again to enter her best room. 





Aw Antique Custom.—At noon on Saturday last the her- 
alds and pursuivants, with her aos trumpeters for Scot- | 
land, assembled at the County Hall, Edinburgh, and accom- | 
panied by a guard of honour of the 26th C i d- | 





ed to the Market-cross, where the proclamation by the Queen, | 


eerere Seeioment to meet for the dispatch of business on 
the 6th of February next, was read by the Albany Herald and 
responded to by Bute Purstivant. e Sheriff, clerk, and offi- 
cers, in their gowns, attended to make the usual returns. The 
ceremonial was conducted with very ve solemnity. The 
heraldic and military emblems were deeply craped, and the 
printed copies of the te were trimmed with black 
ribbons, on account of the public and Court mourning for his 
late Royal Highness the Prince Consort.—Scotch paper, Jan. 18. 








Sraristics or 1862.—The House of Peers at present consists 
of two royal dukes (Cambridge and Cumberland—the latter 
the King of Hanover); three archbishops, 25 dukes, 31 mar- 

uises, 163 earls, 30 viscounts, 27 bishops, and 160 barons. The 

ishop of Bath and Wells also sits as on Auckland ; so the 
total present number of members of the House of Peers is 440. 
There are also 19 peers who are minors, and await their com- 
ing of age to take their seat in the House. The peers of Scot- 
land and Ireland who are not peers of Parliament number 114, 
of whom six are minors. The peeresses in their own right 
amount to 15. The number of Privy Councillors in E 
and Ireland is 224. In the United Kingdom there are 8538 
nets, 472 knights, and 109 noblemen and baronets who are also 
knights of the various orders of British knighthood. There are 
772 companies of the Order of the Bath. In the army there 
are three field marshals and 506 generals, and 286 generals in 
the Indian army. The admirals in the navy number 301 ; and 
there are 150 Queen's counsel and serjeants-at-law. 


LAMENT FOR AN Oup LanoMark.—The venerable tree 
in Temple Gardens, which is in all probability as old 


| long a contest the result of which could be no longer doubtful. | 


WuHite. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SoLuTION TO Prospiem No. 682. 


White. Black. 

. KR tks QP, ch 1. Btks R 
2 RtoK 5, ch 2, Btks R 
3. Bto ¢8 5 3. Any move. 
4. B, or Kt, mates. 








This brilliant little GAME was played at the late Tournament of 
the Manchester Chess Club, between Messrs. Kipping and King. 
The notes are by our old acquaintance, Mr. C. H. Stanley. | 

Scorcn Gampsir. 
White(Kipping.) Black(King.) White(Kipping,) Black (King.) 





1PtoK4 PtoK 4 18 BtoK 2 BtoQ Kt2 
2KKttoB3 QKttoBs 14 Kttks B K tks Kt 
SPtoQ4 tks P 15 RtksP,chi(e) Ktks R 

4 Kt tks P Kt tks Kt 16 QtksK BP,ch K to B3 
5 Q tks Kt P to Q Kt3(a)| 17 PtoK5 Rte Q(f) 
6QKttoB3 PtoQB4(b) |I8 BtoKB3,ch Ktokt4 
7TQtoB4(c) KttoK2 19 QtoQKt3,ch KtoR4 
2 ae) laa toB2 20 Q to RB, ch K to Kt4 
® Castles toK RS 21 Pto 4,ch KtksP 
10 B tks Kt B tks B 22 Q to Kt 3, ch K moves 
ll KttoQ5 to K 4(d) 23 RK to Q, checkmate. 

2 PtoK B4 to Q Kt 





(a) (0) We by no means admire Black's present mode of defence, 
and consider the advance of these pawns to be dangerous as well 

premature. For his fifth move he would have done well to play | 
Kt to K 2.—(e) Perhaps Q to K 5, followed up by B to QB 4, wanld 
have been yet more effective. White, however, has still a tine po- 
sition, Mr. K.’s management of which will be found to approximate 
somewhat to his old brilliant style—(@) A very ill-considered | 
move, after whfich Black’s game may be considered hopeless. Q to | 
Q ee was undoubtedly the correct play.—(¢) A daring sacrifice, | 
initiative of a remarkably pretty combination, from which White | 
now carries the game by foree.—(f) We believe that checkmate is | 
now compelled within six moves. Q to K Kt square was Black's | 


best move, no doubt; but even that would but have tended to pro- | 





Breacn or Etiqvuetre.—The Roman correspondent of the | 
Morning Post says that an English officer, Captain G—, pro- 
bably unacquainted with the etiquette required from everyone | 
meeting or ts uipage of the Supreme Pontiff in 
Rome, was returning lately a ride in the Campagna, with 
his lady, and attempted to pass before the Pope, who was 
os his fag ey airing - the same +a When | 
o ng the persons in carriages or on horseback are | 
required to keep behind him; when they meet him, they must | 











and dismount. The guards accompanying his Holiness 
endeavoured to enforce this custom on the eration alluded to, 
but the captain cantered on, and got through the escort with his | 
hat somewhat damaged by the sabre-cuts of the indignant 


Tae Riewt MAN w THe Riewtr Piace.—We read in a 
morning paper, which gives us the information in a rt of 
| an admirable lecture delivered last Wednesday at the Society | 
| of Arts, that in 1859, M. Buffet was the Minister of the Interior , 
in We confess we do not particularly recollect the 
name, but must admit that Buffet was just the man for the In- 


peare’s days, and which may be seen qorm one | terior, more 


as 

of a row which stood close to the Thames wall, in 

Charles IL.’s time, is in a sad condition. A recent gale has 

jy Ny Ay Ep Fy a 
and other that the whole 

be shaken bya touch. When we think of ite -yeneratie 

its picturesque appearance, that in all probability Dr 


$85 


| especially, if the Buffet in question happened to 


ts of | be at all well-stored. How the hungry, the tired, the poor, 


| would always be rushing up to him for relief! What levees he | 
| would Se: crowds of — would be bere rd 
round to e ings he would be | 

| able to lay before then Never woul the fnterion have been | 
well Hiled ‘before! Properly speaking, and adapting the ' 


isa get savil 
7) 


Gold Pen is exactly adapted 


$1, according to size, the av 


| a Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and 
scription, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 


| the Gold Pen. 


The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
must be often condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore there 
of time in the use of the Gold Pen. 

d is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
the hand of the writer; therefore, 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 


He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
wear of every one of which will 
fur outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders 
inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt ee wy : 
ing to 


G 


the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 


rected. Address 
A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in 
America, but inthe world. We use his pene. and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”—New York Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a lo: 
time, and have always found them the best instruments of the kin 
that have fallen in our way.”—New York Hvening Post. 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 
SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 
PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 


HE ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 
Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly esteemed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 
We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in w hole 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 


TERMS. 
SMITH & BROTHER, Brewens, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 
New York Cirr. 








‘OLD WINES AND BRANDIBES. 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
SOLE AGENT IX THE UNITED STaTEs FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 


OLD WINES, BRANDIES, &c., &e. 


PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
42 Beaver Street, New York, 








IMPORTERS, 
FINE HAVANA SEGARS, 
CHAMPACNES 
or 


Dinet, Peuvrel & Fils. 





PRESS TORT PERS ET SEREEE, 
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